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In 1981, after seven years portraying the immortal Time Lord, 
Tom Baker faded from British television screens to be replaced 
by Peter Davison as the newest and latest incarnation. Baker's 
act was a tough one to follow, especially given that he had been 
in it for so long, but Davison competently took over the role and 
for the next three years proved to viewers he was the Doctor. 
Like the four predecessors before him there were numerous 
stories that never made it to the screen and this issue we'll be 
taking a look at those adventures that never made it past the 
production office doors. 


During the early stages of production for Season Eighteen, 
producer John Nathan-Turner and Tom Baker reached a mutual 
agreement that the Fourth Doctor would bow out at the end of 
the season, at which time his successor would be revealed to 
television viewers. It was on October 24, 1980, the day before 
broadcast of the first episode of Full Circle (1980) that the BBC 
held a press conference to reveal that Baker would be leaving at 
the end of the season. 


It was time to find Baker's replacement. 


John Nathan-Turner first approached Peter Davison with the 
view to playing the Time Lord in September 1980. By this time 
Davison had become a popular television actor having starred in 
several successful productions of the sitcom Sink or Swim and the 
much-loved series All Creatures Great and Small. Initially Davison 
wasn’t interested in playing the part, but after several 
subsequent meetings with the actor, JN-T was able to persuade 
him to take on the part, and in November 1980 it was announced 
that Davison had accepted the role. With the Fifth Doctor now 
cast, the production office set to work finding stories for the new 
Doctor's debut season. 


Season Nineteen 


One of the first stories under consideration as part of Davison’s 
first season dates back to when producer John Nathan-Turner 
and script editor Christopher H Bidmead were planning Tom 
Baker's final season as the Doctor. The Dogs of Darkness by 
writer Jack Gardner was originally written as a vehicle for the 
Fourth Doctor and a storyline was commissioned by Bidmead on 
March 29, 1980. However, when it became apparent that Baker 
would not be continuing beyond Season Eighteen, Bidmead 
chose to hold this story over for the following season. Gardner 
was subsequently asked to expand the story into full scripts, but 
to replace the Fourth Doctor with the Fifth. The revised version 
was to include Adric, Nyssa and Tegan and was still under 
consideration for Season Nineteen as far along as April 19831. 
However, the story was soon abandoned a short time after this 
date. 


To make up for the rejection of Sealed Orders (see ‘The Stories 
That Might Have Been: The Tom Baker Era’, Whotopia Issue 22), 
in June 1980, Christopher Bidmead commissioned a brand new 
storyline on December 5, 1980, from well-known author 


Christopher Priest entitled The Enemy Within. The story was 
about a monster that lived at the heart of the TARDIS and 
embodied the Doctor's deepest fears. When full scripts were 
subsequently commissioned on February 6, 1981 it had been 
decided by this stage that the serial would culminate in Adric’s 
death, as producer JN-T felt the character was not working out as 
a companion. However, sometime around June 1981, a 
disagreement had arisen between Nathan-Turner and Priest 
about rewrite fees which led to Priest refusing to perform 
requested rewrites to the scripts. As a result, the story was hastily 
replaced by Earthshock (1982) while Priest's story was formally 
abandoned on July 17th. 


After completing Meglos (1980), writers John Flanagan and 
Andrew McCulloch began developing a Fifth Doctor, Adric, Nyssa 
and Tegan idea Project 4G which was commissioned as a 
storyline on August 15, 1980. The writers had seen the story as a 
sort of parable on nuclear disarmament and the tensions 
between the Hawks and the Doves serving as a parallel for the 
Cold War. Around this time the production office had decided 
that the story would be the first outing for the Fifth Doctor, and 
also the concluding part of a trilogy of adventures featuring the 
Master. 


Two hostile planets are verging on war after one planet — that of 
the Doves — establishes an impregnable defense shield. In 
retaliation, the planet of the Hawks threatens to fire a super-missile 
which will destroy their solar system’s sun and annihilate both 
worlds. This maneuver is advocated by Sergo, the Hawks’ chief 
scientist, who secretly wants to use the political instability to allow 
the Hawk scientists to become the new ruling power. The Doctor is 
too late to prevent the Hawks’ missile from being launched, but 
convinces both planets to fire their entire nuclear arsenals after it, 
in the hope of destroying the missile. These melt in proximity to the 
sun, but the missile fails to detonate anyway. It turns out that this 
was the Doctor's plan all along, and by engineering the destruction 
of the Hawks’ and Doves’ nuclear stockpiles, he has incited a new 
concordance between the two peoples. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


With the writers now asked to include the Master in the plot, it 
was decided that he would replace the character Sergo, and 
orchestrate the situation between the two factions in order to 
take over the solar system. 


Not long after the scripts had been commissioned on October 
7th, the story title was changed to Project Zeta Plus. The title 
was again changed in early 1981 when it became known as 
Project Zeta-Sigma. However, concerns were beginning to 
mount when the scripts contained scenes involving a room full of 
invisible people. Finally on February 19, 1981 the decision was 
made to drop Project Zeta-Sigma from the production schedule. 
There had been a brief period when it was considered to be made 
following Four to Doomsday (1982) and it was even hoped that it 
might be reworked to serve as the season finale but this slot was 
eventually taken by Time-Flight (1982). 
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Andrew Smith who had recently completed Full Circle for the final 
Baker season was commissioned on November 25, 1980 to 
provide a storyline that featured the Fifth Doctor, Adric, Nyssa 
and Tegan, titled The Torson Triumvirate. The completed 
storyline was delivered to the production office on December 9, 
1980. It appears the storyline wasn’t actively pursued even 
though it was still being considered as late as April 1981, yet 
ultimately the four episode piece was eventually dropped. 


Next under consideration was Hebos from Rod Beacham, an 
actor / writer who had played Corporal Lane in The Web of Fear, 
was commissioned on December 5, 1980 to write this storyline. 
Like The Torson Triumvirate before it, Hebos was still being 
considered in April 1982, but was ultimately abandoned. 


Former Doctor Who script editor Gerry Davis submitted a 
storyline called Genesis of the Cybermen to the production office 
sometime in early 1981. 


tor and his companion ‘felcity” arrive on the 
planet Mondas, Earth's twin orbiting on 
the opposite side of the Sun. 


The Doctor and his companion “Felicity” arrive on the planet 
Mondas, Earth’s twin orbiting on the opposite side of the Sun. While 
the Doctor works on a piece of TARDIS equipment, Felicity 
encounters the gentle Prince Sylvan. Sylvan accidentally activates 
the TARDIS, sending him, the Doctor and Felicity fifty years into the 
future. There, Sylvan’s brother, Dega, is now king and has used the 
Docto’s device to begin turning his people into Cybermen. Dega has 
constructed a space fleet with which he intends to invade the 
mineral-rich Earth, and plans to kill any unconverted Mondasians 
with cyanide gas. Felicity appeals to Dega’s partly-Cybernized wife, 
Queen Meta, and she shoots her husband dead — only to be killed by 
Dega’s chief of staff, Krail. In the confusion, Sylvan and a band of 
Mondasian rebels flee in the spaceships to Earth; the massive 
concussion of take-off knocks Mondas out of its orbit into deep 
space. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


Gerry Davis had intended this story to act as a sequel to the First 
Doctor story, The Tenth Planet, and when working on the 
storyline he wasn’t aware of the current companion line-up in the 
series. As a result Davis had only featured one companion: 
Felicity. Both Nathan-Turner and script editor Antony Root 
weren't interested in the story, which was rejected outright. 


Well known and respected science fiction and fantasy author 
Tanith Lee was commissioned to write a script on February 6, 
1981, based on a storyline she had submitted to the production 
office. Having recently submitted scripts to Blake’s 7, Lee's 
proposed four-part story was intended to feature Adric, Nyssa 
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and Tegan but was eventually rejected. 
Season Twenty 


During the early 1980s, Doctor Who was gaining in popularity in 
the United States thanks to frequent broadcasts on numerous 
PBS stations. As a result, American fandom began to blossom, 
and guests from in front and behind the camera were frequently 
invited to appear at American conventions. It was while on a trip 
in February 1982 to such an event that producer John Nathan- 
Turner was inspired to develop a serial which could be partly 
filmed in that country. With this in mind, American writer Lesley 
Elizabeth Thomas, who was living in the UK at the time, was 
commissioned on April 23, 1981 to prepare a storyline for a four- 
part adventure called Way Down Yonder. The serial was planned 
to feature filming in the southern USA, however, for reasons 
unknown the idea was quickly dropped. 


Sometime around August 19831, writer Eric Pringle submitted an 
idea for a four-part story called The Darkness. The story idea was 
submitted alongside his initial idea for The Awakening (1984). 
The story was intended for Season Twenty-One, but it appears 
that it didn’t develop the initial idea stage. 


Writer Bill Lyons who had written for Blake’s 7 was commissioned 
on September 22, 1981 to provide a storyline for an idea he had 
submitted called Parasites (aka The Parasites). The story was to 
feature companions Tegan, Nyssa and Turlough. Full scripts were 
later commissioned on February 16 and April 23, 1982. The scripts 
were apparently completed, and the story intended to be made, 
but at the finish this didn’t happen. 


Season Twenty-One 


On April 27, 1982, the production office commissioned writer Rod 
Beacham to write a storyline for a possible season twenty-one 
story, Poison. Full scripts were later commissioned on May 27 but 
again, it appears that the story never progressed beyond 
completed scripts. 


Another former Blake’s 7 writer, Colin Davis, was commissioned 
on June 10, 1982 to provide a storyline for his idea, The Place 
Where All Times Meet. Apparently the storyline was completed 
but the idea never followed beyond this point. 


Andrew Stephenson was commissioned on June 10, 1982 to 
provide a storyline for his story idea called The House the Ur-Cjak 
Built. Intended to feature companions Tegan and Turlough this 
story was eventually written-off. (For more details on this story, 
please see Whotopia Issue 3.) 


After Christopher Bailey had completed work on Snakedance 
(1983), he was commissioned on August 24, 1982, to write a 
storyline for an idea of his called May Time. Set in the court of 
Byzantium and featuring companions Tegan and Turlough, full 


scripts were commissioned on September 16. By this time the 
story had been renamed Manpower. A few weeks after the full 
script commission, it appears that this story was dropped 
altogether. However, on August 15, 1983, Bailey was 
commissioned to write a set of scripts for the Sixth Doctor. Titled 
The Children of Seth, Bailey some years later revealed that this 
story was actually a reworking of his Manpower scripts. 


When it was finally agreed that there would be a special one-off 
adventure made to celebrate the series’ twentieth anniversary in 
1983, then script editor Eric Saward approached veteran Who 
writer Robert Holmes with a view to penning the special despite 
producer John Nathan-Turner’s preference to avoid using writers 
associated with the programme’s past. One of the prerequisites 
of the planned special was that it was to feature roles for the first 
four Doctors and many of their past travelling companions, as 
well as the Master and the Cybermen. Despite agreeing to pen 
the adventure, Holmes was somewhat skeptical that a good story 
could be written which would successfully incorporate all those 
requirements. Holmes was given an official commission on 
August 2, 1982 to develop the storyline. 


Holmes ended up developing three individual stories, the first of 
which would be called The Six Doctors... 


The Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Doctor, (with their 
companions, including Jamie and Tegan), are drawn to the planet 
Maladoom, where they meet the First Doctor and Susan. They are 
trapped by the Master, who is working for the Cybermen. The 
Cybermen want to isolate the genetic component which permits 
Time Lords to travel freely in time and space; they will incorporate 
this factor into their own biology and conquer the time vortex. The 
Doctors manage to escape, but the First Doctor and Susan are 
really cyborgs created by the Cybermen. The other Doctors manage 
to destroy the duplicates and discover that it is the Master’s 
TARDIS which has brought them to Maladoom. It is now operating 
out of control and threatens the universe, but the Doctors are able 
to deactivate it and return to their proper places in the timeline. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


The cyborg element in this version was introduced to account for 
the absence of First Doctor, William Hartnell, who had died in 


1975- 


The second version of this story basically followed the same 
premise but saw the Cyber-surgeries cause the Fifth Doctor to 
regress back through his past incarnations. Holmes was reluctant 
to include other companions in this version. 


The third version was a less developed idea which saw the 
TARDIS itself conjuring images of the former Doctors and 
companions to help the Fifth Doctor battle an ancient 
supercomputer. Holmes was unsure of how to include the 
Cybermen in this idea. 


By early fall, it became apparent to Saward that Robert Holmes 


was making little headway with The Six Doctors and approached 
Terrance Dicks to develop a backup storyline. Robert Holmes 
formerly withdrew from the project on October 13, 1982 
although his renewed contact with the production office did lead 
to commission for Season Twenty-One’s The Caves of Androzani 
(1984). 


After completing Enlightenment (1983), writer Barbara Clegg 
submitted an idea for a story called The Underworld in late 1982. 


In Ancient Greece, the Doctor learns that many young women have 
recently perished from snake bites. Instead of having them buried, 
however, a medicine man named Herm has encouraged the 
population to send their bodies by barge down the river Styx. With 
the help of a musician named Orfeo whose girlfriend, Erdiss, is one 
of the victims, the Doctor convinces Herm to confess the truth: the 
girls are not dead but have been drugged, and have been conveyed 
to a hidden underground city. There, the Doctor confronts aliens 
called the Hadeans, who have been kidnapping women because 
their own female population has been made infertile. The Doctor 
counsels the Hadeans on a genetic solution to their problem. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


The Second. Third Fourth, and Fitth Doctor, (m 
companions, including Jamie and Tegan), are a 
ta the planet Maladoom, where they meet the 
First Doctor and Susan. 


Several elements of the story were based on Greek mythology 
such as the Hadeans were a reference to Hades, the name of the 
Greek underworld and the god who ruled it. Clegg’s story was 
never pursued by the production office. 


Another storyline submitted by Clegg around the same time was 
called The Rogue TARDIS. The Time Lords ask the Doctor to find a 
missing Time Lord named Ajon. Locating Ajon’s TARDIS, the Doctor 
discovers it transformed into a nightmare world where cause 
follows effect. Eventually, it emerges that Ajon is half-human and, 
in response to the suppression of his human characteristics, has 
regenerated into a computer which is corrupting his TARDIS. The 
Doctor induces Ajon to regenerate again, ending the terror. Like 
Clegg’s previous submission, the production office chose not to 
pursue this further. 


A third storyline submitted by Clegg in late 1982 was for an idea 
she called The Elite. Again like her two other storylines 
submitted around the same time, this idea was abandoned. 


The TARDIS lands in a city embroiled in a protracted war. Most of 


the population is very young, and has been bred for intelligence to 
give them a strategic advantage. Appalled, the Doctor is branded a 
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war criminal but saved by the twelve year-old General Aubron. They 
join forces with savages on the surface of the planet who turn out to 
be people banished from the city because they were not sufficiently 
intelligent. Together, they assault the bunker of the ruling High 
Priest. The High Priest turns out to be a Dalek who crash-landed on 
the planet centuries earlier, and who has been manipulating the 
society to elevate them to the point where they will make it possible 
for the Dalek to return to Skaro. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


yand Turlough learn that the Reality Simulator 
My generates a genuine alternate reality. legan 
enters the Simulator and trees the Doctor 


After completing work on Season Twenty’s Terminus (1983), 
writer Stephen Gallagher submitted a storyline for an idea for a 
four-part adventure called Nightmare Country featuring the Fifth 
Doctor and companions Tegan and Turlough. 


The Doctor agrees to let a race of beings called the Engineers make 
some repairs to the TARDIS. In return, he offers himself as a test 
subject for a Reality Simulator, constructed by a Master Engineer 
called Konis. The simulation is intended to be benign, but the Doctor 
finds himself amnesiac on a graveyard-like world overrun by the 
sinister Vodyani. In the TARDIS, Tegan and Turlough learn that the 
Reality Simulator actually generates a genuine alternate reality. 
Tegan enters the Simulator and frees the Doctor, but the Vodyani 
have found a way out of the machine as well. It transpires that the 
Vodyani were accidentally created by the mind of Konis’ apprentice, 
Volos, who is now merging with the Vodyani leader. Volos sacrifices 
himself to stop the Vodyani, and Konis destroys the Reality 
Simulator. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


This story was rejected on the basis of cost. 


Ben Steed had previously written for Blake’s 7 when the 
production office commissioned him to write a storyline for a 
proposed story called Circus of Destiny. Commissioned in 
January 1983, this two-episode idea was planned for Season 
Twenty-One. It appears that the production office did not 
proceed further with this idea. 


Writer Robin Squire was commissioned to write a storyline for 
Ghost Planet on January 5, 1983. A full script commission 
followed on May 20 but it appears that the scripts were never 
finished and delivered to the production office. 


In 1982, series producer John Nathan-Turner, in conjunction with 
Peter Ling and Hazel Adair began developing an updated version 
of the 1960s series Compact called Impact. It was JN-T’s intention 
to leave Doctor Who to produce the new series, however when 
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the project was shelved by the BBC, JN-T offered Ling and Adair a 
chance to write a story for Doctor Who. Ling had previously 
written the Troughton story, The Mind Robber (1968) and was 
familiar with the series. The two writers came up with an idea for 
a story called Hex after observing the beehives that Adair was 
keeping in her orchard. The writers wanted to take advantage of 
Davison’s youthful appearance by including a quasi-romantic 
storyline for the Time Lord. The storyline for Hex was 
commissioned on July 12, 1983. 


The Earth’s most brilliant minds are being kidnapped, and the 
Doctor traces the disappearances to the planet Hexagora. 
Confronting Queen Zafia, the Doctor learns that Hexagora is 
spiraling away from its sun, and the Hexagoran civilization risks 
destruction. She claims that the kidnappings are intended to 
provide them with the brainpower to find a solution to the dilemma. 
The Doctor offers to help move the Hexagorans to an uninhabited 
planet, but Zafia will agree to this plan only if the Doctor agrees to a 
"marriage of state”. However, Peri discovers that the Hexagorans 
are actually bee-like creatures who are transforming themselves 
into clones of the kidnapped humans. Their plan is to infiltrate 
Earth, but Zafia will first absorb all of the Doctor's knowledge when 
they are married. A renegade Hexagoran named Jezz sets fire to the 
Hexagoran hives, and the Doctor and Peri grimly rescue the 
abducted humans while Hexagora burns. 
[ref: A Brief History of Time Travel] 


JN-T was impressed and liked the submission but script editor 
Eric Saward quickly grew less impressed as work on the story 
progressed. The story originally started out as a six-part 
adventure featuring new companion Peri but then became a four- 
part version. By this time Davison had indicated his desire to 
depart the role of the Doctor, so Ling and Adair began to adapt 
the story into a two-part adventure to fit the new 45 minute 
episode format for Season Twenty-Two and Colin Baker's Sixth 
Doctor. The story was eventually dropped. 


Andrew Smith who had contributed Season Eighteen’s Full Circle 
submitted an unsolicited storyline called The Dark Samurai in 
early 1983. Set in Japan in the early nineteenth century, Eric 
Saward was suitably impressed that he commissioned this Fifth 
Doctor tale for Season Twenty-One, however, no details can be 
found as to how far this story developed or whether it was 
completed and delivered to the production office. 


Smith also submitted a second unsolicited storyline called The 
Metraki at the same time and intended for Season Twenty-One. 
Like The Dark Samurai before it, no details can be found as to how 
far this story developed or whether it was completed and 
presented to the production office. 


William Emms who had penned the Season Three story Galaxy 4 
(1965) delivered a storyline for a four-part adventure called The 
Sci featuring companions Tegan and Turlough to the production 
office in early 1983. The story involved the people of the planet 
Alden who fall under mental domination. Emms also submitted a 


second storyline for a four-part adventure called The Zeldan. 
While the production office appreciated Emms submissions, it 
appears that neither idea was followed up. 


Doctor Who fans Marc Platt and Jeremy Bentham also submitted 
an unsolicited storyline to the production office sometime in 
1983. Entitled Warmongers this story featured the Sontarans 
and Rutans battling each other in England during the First World 
War. The production office rejected this storyline automatically, 
however, Platt would eventually go on to write Ghost Light 
(1988) for Season Twenty-Six. 


Actress Ingrid Pitt had just appeared in Warrior’s of the Deep 
(1984) when she and husband Tony Rudlin submitted several 
storylines to the production office. Of these, it appears that only 
The Macro Men — which was inspired by the conspiracy theory 
novel, The Philadelphia Experiment — was pursued. The storyline 
was originally conceived as a Fifth Doctor adventure but by the 
time the storyline had been commissioned on January 19, 1984 it 
was adapted as The Macros for the Sixth Doctor. Pitt and Rudlin 
worked closely with script editor Eric Saward in developing the 
scripts but the project never proceeded beyond a full script for 
the first episode. 


KKKKK 


Rejected Stories Get Another Life 


In 2009 Doctor Who audio producers Big Finish announced that 
they were intending to produce audios of some of the stories 
that had been rejected by the production office over the years. 
The line would be known as the Lost Story range and would see 
production of audios based on many of these scripts. 


The first Davison story to be made and released by Big Finish 
was The Elite. Written for Big Finish by John Dorney and based 
upon the original storyline by Barbara Clegg, the audio version 
features the Fifth Doctor and companions Nyssa and Tegan as 
played by Peter Davison, Sarah Sutton and Janet Fielding. In the 
audio the Doctor offers Tegan and Nyssa a trip to the paradise 
world of Florana, but instead the TARDIS takes them to a domed 
city on a planet scarred by warfare. A world where everyone is 
young, and fighting for the glory of the Elite. Hidden away in The 
Cathedral of Power, the High Priest is watching. It knows the 
Doctor, and his arrival changes everything. The audio was 
released on CD and MP3 download in October 2011. 


This was followed by Hexagora. Penned by Paul Finch and based 
on the original storyline of Hex by Peter Ling and Hazel Adair, 
the audio featured Peter Davison, Sarah Sutton and Janet 
Fielding reprising their television roles, and also Jacqueline 
Pearce of Blake’s 7 fame in the role of Queen Zafia. When a 
newspaper reporter goes missing, the Doctor, Tegan and Nyssa 
uncover a case of alien abduction. The trail leads them to the 
planet Luparis, and a city that appears to be a replica of Tudor 
London. What are the monsters that lurk in the shadows? And 


The Writers Speak 


In preparation of this article, | set out to contact several of the 
authors who had originally submitted their stories to the 
production office to see what they recalled. The following 
authors replied to my questions... 


Stephen Gallagher 


Comments regarding Nightmare Country 


Was there a chance of the storyline developing beyond the 
initial submission to a full script, or was it rejected outright? 
Bounced straight back to me. 


Do you recall why the storyline was rejected by the production 
office? 

It’s strange that | can remember so little of the story when I can 
remember the rejection almost word-for-word. “Thanks, but no 
thanks. It’s another million-pound movie and we just can’t do 
them.” | was bemused rather than crushed. Now | think it’s 
brilliant. 


Who had more say in the development or rejection of the 
storyline - the script editor (e.g. Eric Saward) or producer (e.g. 
John Nathan-Turner)? 

The note came from Eric but | imagine that the material would 
have passed across John’s desk as well. 


Were you asked or encouraged to submit any additional 
ideas / storylines toward future seasons, or was this last idea 
you submitted to the show? 

No, | took the hint! And to be fair to Eric, he was probably right. 
Who had a punishing studio schedule and | watched them 
struggle to get my stories covered in the allotted time. 


Did Big Finish, producers of Doctor Who audios, approach you 
regarding the possibility of developing the story into an audio 
production for their Lost Stories range? 

No. To me the whole Big Finish/New Adventures area belonged 
to a new set of writers, people like Andy Lane and Justin 
Richards and Andrew Cartmel. I’d moved on and they stepped 
up. You'll probably tell me that my perception’s completely 
wrong, but that’s the way | saw it. 


Marc Platt 


Comments regarding Warmongers 


It’s amazing to think that The Warmongers was twenty-nine 
years ago. To be honest, | don’t think it really counts as a lost 
story. It was never commissioned or fully storylined and despite 
one meeting that Jeremy and | had with Eric Saward, it didn’t 
progress any further. It just fizzled out. Although the story was 
set in London during the World War II Blitz and featured both 
Sontarans and Rutans, | don’t think | have any documentation 
left about it. Sorry not to be more helpful. 
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what is the terrible secret at the heart of Luparis? To save a world, 
the Doctor must try to defeat the evil plans of Queen Zafira. The 
audio was released on CD and MP3 download in November 2011. 


The most recent Davison era lost story to be adapted to audio 
was The Children of Seth. Based upon the original storyline the 
audio script was written by original writer Christopher Bailey with 
Marc Platt. During one of Nyssa’s experiments, the TARDIS’ 
temporal scanner picks up a message: ‘Idra’. Just one word, but 
enough to draw the Doctor to the Archipelago of Sirius. There, the 
Autarch is about to announce a new crusade. A mighty war against 
Seth, Prince of the Dark. But who is Seth? What is the secret of 
Queen Anahita, Mistress of the Poisons? And what terror awaits on 
Level 14? In addition to the regular cast of Davison, Fielding and 
Sutton, they were joined by Honor Blackman (The Avengers) and 


David Warner. The audio was released on CD and MP3 download 
in December 2011. 


The audios can be purchased directly from Big Finish. 
| Bob Furnell 


Sources: 

Doctor Who Magazine, A Brief History of Time Travel, Big Finish, 
Wikipedia.org, The Television Companion, Andrew Smith, Stephen 
Gallagher, Marc Platt 


The author would like to thank Chris Kocher, Andrew Smith, Marc 
Platt, Stephen Gallagher, and David Richardson in the assistance of 
completing this article. 
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SAT 7 & SUN &" MAY, 2016 
ARORA HOTEL GATWICK 


Guests confirmed to date: 

Katy Manning, Richard Franklin 
John Levene, Mark Strickson 
John Schwab, Colin Spaull 
More announcements soon... 


For more information and tickets... 
www.dwasonline.co.uk/thecapitol 


DOCTOR 


WHO 


As part of the Doctor Who Appreciation Society's 
40th Anniversary celebrations, DWAS is proud to 
announce 'The Capitol’ - a full scale, two day 
event that will take place at the Arora Hotel 
Gatwick over the weekend of the 7th/8th May, 
2016. 


As with all DWAS events, 'The Capitol’ will offer a mix of 
panel guests from across six decades of Doctor Who, on 
screen presentations, autographs, photo studio, merchan- 
dise and more... We pride ourselves on offering a well 
organised event at the very best possible value. 


know that dear old Pip and Jane Baker have come into some 

criticism from fans over the years for their use of outrageous 

dialogue, but there’s a line in Part Fourteen of The Trial of a 

Time Lord which they got spot on. It comes when the Master 
tries to zap the Valeyard with his tissue compression eliminator. 
The Valeyard, impervious to the blasts, sneers at his assailant: 
“You really are a second-rate adversary!” 


Well said, Valeyard. It’s about time somebody acknowledged the 
truth about this pantomime villain. 


| mean, the Master really is a chump. No, think about it — which 
other single character has suffered more defeats at the hands of 
the Doctor? Nobody, so for starters that makes him the biggest 
loser in the universe. And yet we, the viewers, are supposed to 
believe that this man (or woman as he is nowadays!) is a credible 
threat to our hero, we're supposed to recoil in shock and fear 
every time there is a ‘surprise’ reveal of this character. I'm afraid 
that my own reaction has always been to roll my eyes in despair 
as grim realisation sets in that, as I’m watching another Master 
story, it’s unlikely to amount to anything particularly good. 


Doctor Who had already run for seven seasons and over 270 
episodes when producer Barry Letts and his script editor Terrance 
Dicks came up with their idea for a new recurring villain. The 
series had been coping perfectly well so it’s unclear whether this 
brainwave of Letts and Dicks was born of some innate desire to 
put their own stamp on the series by creating a super villain of 


their own, or out of a mild panic after Malcolm Hulke had pointed 
out that the show’s new ‘Earthbound’ format limited it to just 
stories involving either alien invasions or mad professors. The 
latter scenario could hardly offer an excuse when just four stories 
had so far been attempted in the new format, and Season Seven 
had reversed the ratings slump witnessed at the end of the 
Troughton era. 


Whatever, Letts and Dicks decided they wanted a ‘Professor 
Moriarty’ figure to cross wits with the Doctor's Sherlock Holmes, 
overlooking the fact that Moriarty was never a regular nemesis to 
Holmes — in fact, he appears in just two of the original Conan 
Doyle Holmes adventures. Doyle perhaps knew instinctively that 
you can’t have the same villain recurring time after time without 
undermining the credibility of that villain, the hero, or both. Yet 
such folly escaped the attention of Letts, Dicks and some of their 
successors: the Master only appears increasingly foolish with 
each successive defeat; the Doctor himself looks increasingly 
inept each time he fails to comprehensively deal with this evil 
being, often letting him escape to commit further atrocities. 


Be that as it may, what exactly did this idea of a new arch villain 
have going for it? Not much, surely. For a start, the idea was 
hardly original. A person “just like the Doctor himself, except that 
he’s evil” sounds so contrived you’d expect a five-year-old to 
come up with it. Or perhaps a fifty-five year old, because in 1964 
no less a person than William Hartnell proposed such a character 
in the form of Doctor Who’s evil son, an idea he outlined in an 
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suggestions must have fallen on deaf ears at the time, 


and rightly 
so, although it would have been interesting to see Hartnell’s take 
on such a role, since his intention was that he would play the son 
as well. 


There had been another counterpart to the Doctor once before, 
of course, in the guise of the Meddling Monk, played by Peter 
Butterworth in two outings in the mid-1960s. The Monk worked 
because he was a proper character: he wasn’t an out-and-out 
villain, he wasn‘t even evil. His rationale for meddling was at 
times altruistic (for example, his ambition to introduce television 
to the human race hundreds of years earlier so that Shakespeare 
could see Hamlet performed on it). He was also an abject coward. 
In spite of his wrongdoing, he evoked some degree of sympathy, 
both from the audience and the TARDIS crew and it was 
therefore wholly acceptable that the Doctor would not try to 
vanquish him. 


Well, some notes were prepared at the time by the production 
team. They are worth reprinting in full: 


A lapsed Time Lord of equal, perhaps even senior rank to the 
Doctor. Now on the run from the Time Lords. 


Sinister, polished, charming. A manipulator of others for evil ends, 
with a vested interest in chaos and misrule, which he turns to his 
own profit. He will co-operate with any evil force but will readily 
double-cross his evil allies if things get sticky. Completely selfish 
and ruthless. 


Tends to use a variety of roles and aliases, often based on his title: 
Masters, Masterson, Le Maitre, Il Maestro. Always chooses a 
distinguished and affluent role for himself. Uses a naturally 
dominant personality amounting almost to hypnosis, to bring 
others under his sway (although they can sometimes break loose). 


A long-standing and implacable enemy of the Doctor, he is the force 
of evil bound to oppose the Doctor’s force of good. 


Important note: The Master has a chameleon-like ability to adapt to 
any society in which he finds himself. He will therefore be 
completely convincing and natural in his various human roles. He 
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And then there was the War Chief, a character in The War Games |e 


who is so Master-like in many respects — including his looks and 


attire — that you do have to wonder if he was the inspiration. Yet | 


he too was a rounded character with clear motivation. Despite 
his ambition he clearly respects the Doctor — one of his own 
people — sufficiently to be reluctant to let him fall foul of the 
murderous War Lords. 


But this new character, the Master? What was his motivation 


going to be? How exactly was his relationship with the Doctor 
going to work? 
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must not be written in a moustache-twirling villain of melodrama, 
or given melodramatic dialogue. If anything, his evil qualities 
should be underplayed, though never forgotten. 


So what do we get out of that? A bloke in dark clothing with a 
goatee beard. How much more of a stereotypical villain can you 
get? 


There’s a lot of mention of the Master being evil, but his 
motivation is somewhat vague, limited to references concerning 
‘his own profit’, ‘a vested interest in 
chaos and misrule’ and being a 
fugitive from the Time Lords. So 
what exactly is the Master's main goal 
in life? Anyone? Is it to destroy the 
Doctor? To accumulate wealth and / 
or power? To conquer the Earth? To 
conquer the universe? Or would he 
rather destroy all other life than rule? 
It doesn’t seem to have been made 
clear in the original character notes 
and certainly hasn’t been made very 
clear since. 


One of the basic principles of writing 
fiction is that every character should 
have sufficient motivation, a goal, a 
purpose. Professor Zaroff had a 
purpose, Salamander had a purpose, 
Yartek had a purpose, even Kal the ff 
caveman had a purpose, but the 
Master? Forget it. He’s just there to 
be evil, in whatever way the story 
calls for. So as well as being a 
complete and utter chump, he’s also 
arguably the most pointless character 
in the entire series of Doctor Who. 


You’d think they could at least get his 
first story right, especially as they’re 
trumpeting the arrival of this great new villain with his very own 
Radio Times cover. But no, Terror of the Autons is just a re-hash of 
the previous season’s excellent Spearhead from Space, with the 
Master shoe-horned in as a spokesman for the Nestenes. His 
reasons for just suddenly turning up on Earth and wanting to 
facilitate a Nestene takeover are murky at best. What's worse, a 
forewarning is given to the Doctor by the Time Lords. Yes, those 
mysterious omnipotent beings of whom the Doctor and the War 
Chief were so scared... The race that put the Doctor on trial and 
exiled him to Earth for daring to steal a TARDIS. Yes, these very 
same Time Lords are aware that the Master has arrived on 
Earth... And for reasons that remain unexplained, they don’t 
seem at all bothered about putting the Master on trial. 


The Doctor’s own reaction to the warning hardly invokes a sense 
that this is an adversary we, the audience should be in awe of: 


“That jackanapes? All he ever does is cause trouble... He’s an 
unimaginative plodder.” 


The latter stages of Terror of the Autons brings the ridiculous 
about-face when the Doctor persuades the Master to change 
sides with the argument that the Nestenes will have no further 
need for him once their plan succeeds. Already it’s difficult to 
take the Master seriously when one is supposed to accept that he 
hasn’‘t previously considered such a possibility. 


Had the Master not been in the 
script, it’s likely that Terror Of The 
Autons would have featured a 
more credible character with 
clear motivation and a more 
vested interest in the Nestenes’ 
success, very much in the mould 
of Spearhead’s Channing, but the 
Master is an inferior, rather 
clumsy addition to the plot — as 
indeed he is in the very next 
story, The Mind of Evil. This has 
him going to rather convoluted 
4 lengths to start World War Three 
j (not exactly the wisest thing for 
him to do, considering the 
previous story ended with the 
revelation that he too is stranded 
on Earth). How exactly the 
Master will gain from World War 
Three breaking out, well, I’ll leave 
that one up to you, but this story 
sees the Master meddling with a 
power that ultimately he can’t 
control. Most intelligent people 
learn from such mistakes, but this 
is an error of judgement that the 
Master will make time and time 
again, whether it be raising the 
Daemon Azal, awakening Sea 
summoning Kronos. Or even in creating the 


Devils or 
Castrovalvans: “You made us, man of evil, but we are free!” Be 
sure about it, this is a villain who cocks up big time on a regular 
basis, even without any intervention from the Doctor. 


Things quickly get rather tiresome and repetitive in the Pertwee- 
era Master stories. If we see the “don’t believe him, trust me 
instead” routine in Frontier In Space as the Doctor and the Master 
vie for the attention of the Draconians, we've seen it all before 
when they were bickering in front of the Sea Devils or Azal. It’s 
like listening to an opposing pair of senior politicians squabbling 
with one another, and we know how irritating that gets! 


And no matter how many deaths the Master has caused or 


attempted to cause, no matter how broad the scope for his 
villainy, the Doctor, Jo, the Brigadier et al. always seem perfectly 
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prepared to engage him in almost friendly chat, or even feel sorry 
for him (such as his incarceration in The Sea Devils). Or stupidly 
fall for his obvious bluffs (such as allowing his escape, again in The 
Sea Devils). 


Despite the assured performance and striking appearance of 
Roger Delgado, for me the Master serves only to weaken the 
eight stories he appears in during the Pertwee era, an irritating 
distraction from each story’s own strengths, and it’s a tragedy 
that the likes of Azal, the Sea Devils, the Autons, the Axons and 
so forth all had to let him take centre stage. 


The cruel loss of Roger Delgado in June 1973 understandably put 
the character on hold for a while, and it would have been 
understandable if the Master had been abandoned permanently, 
if only out of respect to the actor who had portrayed him, but 
time moved on and with a new team at the helm of the show, it 
was decided to resurrect the character, but much altered. 


The Deadly Assassin (1976) has a very different Master to the one 
we knew previously. Now explained to be decaying and dying, 
having used up all his bodily regenerations, the Master is as much 
a traditional Doctor Who monster now, in terms of his physical 
appearance, as he is a standard villain. He is no longer a suave, 
charming figure given to have gloating or even cheerful 
conversation with those around him; instead he is a far more 
effective foe, a sinister, embittered, desperate presence lurking in 
the shadows like a rat. That he needs to save his own life before 
his ailing body gives out means that the Master suddenly has a 
clear and credible motivation for his actions, all of which makes 
The Deadly Assassin a story where the Master truly drives the plot 
rather than being mere salad dressing. 
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Another few years passed before the Master made another 
surprise comeback in 1981. Despite the series enjoying a rich 
period of success even though the Master had made only one 
appearance in over forty stories, new producer John Nathan- 
Turner liked the concept of the Doctor having a Moriarty-type 
opponent and was keen to bring the Master back on a regular 
basis. The Keeper of Traken picked up from where The Deadly 
Assassin had left off, with the Master still a grotesque, dying 
figure, plotting to secure another source of immense power 
which will ensure his survival. Again, the story works in that it is 
properly plotted around a Master with a clear objective and who 
represents a clear and growing threat to everybody in the story. It 
climaxes with the character effectively being ‘reset’ into 
something resembling his original 1971 persona, with actor 
Anthony Ainley now cast as the man with the goatee beard and 
the dark clothing. 


Had the Master then disappeared for another few years, only to 
then make another surprise comeback in a story properly crafted 
for him, then it may have been all worthwhile. But what 
happened next bordered on the farcical. In the very next story, 
with a new life and all of time and space to roam, the Master 
somehow follows the Doctor first to Earth, then to Logopolis, 
randomly killing various people in his way (and having a good old 
chuckle about it) and in so doing unwittingly upsets the very 
stability of the universe. He then appears in the next story as well, 
in which he tries to see off the vulnerable newly-regenerated 
Doctor. Although the Master can get close enough to kidnap 
Adric, and exert such power to create the illusionary world of 
Castrovalva and all the life forms within it, his plans for one- 
upmanship against a foe who is temporarily helpless are so 
convoluted as to be extravagant nonsense. 


A few stories later he was back again: Time Flight's ‘surprise 
reveal’ contrived by means of the Master donning a disguise 
which appears to be more for the sake of the watching television 
audience than for any tangible benefit to his scheme. We are now 
firmly back into the early 1970s mode, with the character's raison 
d’étre muddied and with him again meddling with powers he can 
neither fully understand or, ultimately, control. The 1980s also 
establishes a further complication in the relationship between 
the Doctor and the Master, which again serves to weaken the 
credibility of the series — unlike a decade earlier when the Doctor 
was stuck at a fixed point in space and time, he, like the 
Master, now has a fully functioning TARDIS... Yet 
he and the Master now keep meeting 
sequentially, no matter when or where their 
encounters take place. The trend was also , 
set in that little regard was given on 
screen as to exactly how the Master 
escaped from whatever tricky situation 
he had been left in previously. 


As if Anthony Ainley didn’t have enough 
against him in being forced to play the | 
Master in a Delgado-esque way as 
opposed to being allowed to truly develop 
his own character, he is also served poorly 
in many of his stories, such as the Master 
being miniaturised and stuck in a box in say 
Planet of Fire, playing second-fiddle to 4% 
another renegade Time Lord in Mark of the 3 I 
Rani and even being stuck on a an 
monitor 

screen for 
all of 
Part 


Thirteen of The 
Trial of a Time 
Lord. Only The 
Five Doctors 
treats him well, 
surprising 

considering how 
much else is going 
on in that story, 


although again the question of why the Time Lords haven't taken 
disciplinary action against him is conveniently sidestepped. 


The introduction of characters such as the Rani and (especially) 
the Valeyard hugely eroded the importance of the Master in the 
programme, for they fulfilled the same basic requirement but 
with a more solid (and interesting) foundation. Yet in his final 
outing in the Classic era, the Master works very well, and even 
acts like a real villain for once when he coldly knifes Karra 
towards the story’s climax. His struggle not to succumb to the 

power that is threatening to revert him to an animal adds 
an interesting dimension to Survival, especially 
as it appears to be a battle he is losing. His 
B descent into savagery makes for a great 
_ conclusion as he resorts to physical 
violence against the Doctor, something 
he had generally been above in all the 
years previous, and the fact that even 
the Master is falling victim to the 
> planet's influence heightens the sense 
§ of its threat to the Doctor himself. 


So that was it as far as the Classic series 

was concerned. Nineteen Master stories 

and most of them could have done 

without his camp villainy. After all, 

consider how The Invasion would have 

turned out if you had the Master in the place 

| of Tobias Vaughan, or if the Master was 

substituted for Harrison Chase in The Seeds of 
§) Doom. | rest my case. 


| David P. May 
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In common with all decent 
° yf speculative fiction, Carnival of 
Monsters uses a futuristic or 
fantasy world to comment on 
the present. Former copper 
Holmes seems to be having a dig 
at the differing approaches of 
public service and commercial 
television, as well as _ the 
repetitive nature of TV in 
general; Vorg and Shirna, two 
old-fashioned entertainers 
(whose aim is ‘simply to amuse, 
| nothing serious, nothing 
political’ — a satirical spin on 
ITV's remit) arrive on Inter Minor 
and have much in common with 
the Doctor and Jo; Vorg’s 
machine, the Miniscope, is faulty 
just like the TARDIS (the Doctor 
had originally been heading for 
Metebelis 3); Vorg won his Scope 
and is ignorant of its workings, 
while the Doctor stole his and 
only has limited success steering 
it. Vorg’s Miniscope is clearly a 
metaphor for TV (‘Roll up and 
see the monster show’), 
specifically the relatively new 
commercial television. 


obert Holmes was one of 
the most highly regarded 
writers to work on the 
original Doctor Who. What 
makes his Carnival of 
Monsters story so good is not only 
the characteristic abundance of 
witty double acts and _ sharp 
dialogue, but also the fun Holmes 
has satirising television in general 
and the nature of Doctor Who in‘ 
particular. 


The entertainer Vorg and_ his 
assistant Shirna are the first aliens 
to arrive on the planet Inter Minor, 
where they are greeted by officials 
Kalik and Orum. The TARDIS, 
meanwhile, lands on the SS Bernice, 
a cargo ship in the Indian Ocean, but 
the Doctor discovers the ship and its 
passengers are in fact exhibits 
miniaturised inside a machine — 
Vorg’s Miniscope, which contains a 
variety of alien life-forms, including 
the vicious Drashigs, imprisoned for 
entertainment purposes. 


Despite their distaste for Vorg and 
his machine, Kalik plans to release } 
the Drashigs from the Scope, and 
put the blame on President Zarb’s 
liberal policies. Having escaped the 
machine’s compression field, the 
Doctor has to return to the Scope’s [J 
interior to save Jo, the crew of the | 
SS Bernice and the other captives. LA through the same day over and 
Vorg destroys the escaping Drashigs : ft | over, failing to remember what 
and with the Scope also destroyed, ib. fa eo happened more than a few hours 


While inside the Scope, the 
"\characters are trapped in a 
repeating loop - a_ blunt 
|} comment on commercial telly. 
\| The crew of the SS Bernice live 


the Inter Minorians have to return to & ago (an essential gift for viewers 
bag of soap operas, perhaps). Also, 
Vorg’s magic tricks. Aboard the SS their dialogue hardly varies from 
Bernice, freed from the Scope’s Re: = the norm. The sea monster's 
influence, the crew’s lives can ee , ths ' a =~ attack on the ship distracts them 


simpler forms of entertainment — 


continue uninterrupted. but is quickly forgotten -— a 
comment on the throwaway 


i 
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nature of the series itself, perhaps. While 
aboard the ship, Jo and the Doctor are 
constantly locked-up, escape and then re- 
captured; ‘Here we go again’ says Jo, 
aware of the repetition as she is locked up 
for the umpteenth time. Also, while inside 
the workings of the Scope, the Doctor and 
particularly Jo go around in circles trying 
to find a way out — underscoring the 
limited role of the companion too. Vorg 
and Shirna even arrive on Inter Minor via a 
conveyor belt, another dig at commercial 
TV's perceived repetitive nature. 


There is also comment on the ongoing 
political argument over the effects of TV 
violence. The Scope, representing TV, is 
even fitted with an ‘aggrometer’ so the 
miniaturized exhibits can be made to 
behave in ‘an amusingly violent way’. 
Resistant to change (the change in this 
case being the arrival of the Scope), Kalik 
plans to release the bloodthirsty Drashigs 
from the machine so that the more liberal 
policies of President Zarb will be blamed 
and discredited - one party being 
responsible for TV violence but blaming it 
on the other. The escape of the Drashigs 
(great favourites with the children’) 
represents violence literally spreading 
from the screen into the real world — and 
Kalik, who engineered their escape, is 
their only victim. Vorg emphasises all the 
Drashigs’ worst points — they're ‘evil, 
vicious and frightening’ — Holmes rams his 
point home by mentioning that the 
monsters have ‘no intelligence centre’; a 
further sly dig at commercial television 
perhaps? Realising they are inside a sort 
of ‘peepshow’ (literally ‘live’ television), Jo 
feels that anyone watching them just for 
amusement must be ‘evil’ — remember 
this is in the days long before Big Brother 
and reality TV — although the Doctor's 
comment of ‘thoughtless’ is really no 
kinder, and is actually quite a barbed 
snipe from Holmes. 


Holmes also uses the characters to 
comment on the class divisions in British 
society and the different approaches of 
public service and commercial TV. The 
Inter Minorians Kalik and Orum, with their 
received pronunciation and (symbolically) 
grey faces, have a snobbish attitude 
towards the functionaries (i.e. Inter 
Minor’s workers) and Holmes joyfully 


paraphrases that quote about the miners 
(‘Give them a hygiene chamber and they 
store fossil fuel in it’) to make his point. 
They have an ultra-conservative attitude — 
they fear outside influence, suspecting no 
good will come from contact with ‘inferior 
races’ and even suspect Vorg of being a 
spy and a prelude to invasion; they 
probably read The Daily Mail too. The 
equally pompous Pletrac fears that the 
functionaries (Inter Minor’s working class) 
may ultimately take over, but could be 
distracted from this aim by Vorg's 
entertainment, purposeless though it may 
be in Pletrac’s eyes. 


Once the Doctor has freed the ‘exhibits’ 
from the Scope’s time loop, the SS 
Bernice is returned to the Indian Ocean 
and the lives of the passengers continue 
as normal — in other words without the 
Scope / television they can get on with 
living their lives. Meanwhile on Inter 
Minor, without his Scope, Vorg turns to 
simpler forms of entertainment to make a 
profit — magic tricks to con the gullible 
Pletrac, such simple games being in 
Holmes’ eyes the only other form of 
entertainment on offer from commercial 
television in the absence of live shows. 


Despite the noticeably miniscule budget, 
Carnival of Monsters is a stand-out story in 
1970s Doctor Who, so don’t be put off by 
the gaudy costumes and tacky backdrops. 
The ‘glove puppet’ Drashigs are relatively 
impressive for the time, though the 
overuse of CSO and the doomed 
combination of film and videotape does 
give it a tatty look in places. Nevertheless 
what it lacks in production values it more 
than makes up for with its content, as 
usual, which in the end carries the story 
well across four episodes. Some clever 
dialogue and stinging comment about the 
idiot box itself from Robert Holmes give 
the story an unusual longevity. Carnival of 
Monsters is the real thing and a highpoint 
of the original series — witty, incisive 
science fiction which stands up to 
repeated viewings. Or in the words of 
Vorg, ‘None of your modern rubbish’. 


| Richard Farrell 
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‘THE DOCTOR wHeo 


SCHOLAR’ 


elcome to ‘The Doctor Who 

Scholar’, a new Whotopia 

column focused on discussing 

and reviewing academic 

research on, about, and 
including Doctor Who. In each issue we 
will look at scholarly research from 
academics determined to understand 
Doctor Who, as well as how the 
program has changed — and continues 
to change — the worlds of fandom, 
politics, media, race, gender and 
beyond. 


Doctor Who has been part of the British 
social consciousness for decades, and 
jumped the pond to make an 
appearance in North America almost 
from the beginning — after the first 26 
episodes aired on CBC, just fourteen 
months after their first broadcast on 
BBC in 1963. But it wasn’t until the 
1970S, when Time-Life Television, PBS, 
and TVOntario brought Jon Pertwee 
and Tom Baker to North American 
screens that the cult fanbase for Doctor 
Who really started to explode outside 
of the UK. With the revival of the series 
in the 2000s, (after a partial hiatus 
during the 1990s), Doctor Who has 
grown into a previously unthinkable 
worldwide phenomenon. 


Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno 
— in their seminal text on critical 
studies, Dialectic of Enlightenment — 
make a strong argument that media 
function as a conduit for shaping the 
world. It shouldn't be any surprise, 
then, that Doctor Who has a significant 
impact on a variety of aspects of life as 
we know it. It is, after all, the longest 
running science-fiction program on 


television, with 797 episodes, one 
television movie, and over go specials, 
animated episodes and mini-episodes 
(and counting). And that doesn’t even 
begin to scratch the surface of the 
other transmedia outlets for Doctor 
Who, including video blogs, fictional 
websites, podcasts, spin-off television 
programs, books, comics, magazines, 
toys, clothes, games (online, computer, 
console, and mobile), and feature films. 


Doctor Who has become a prime arena 
for analyzing our world from a variety 
of perspectives, particularly in order to 
address various questions and concerns 
surrounding how we see ourselves and 
our entertainment. So, as we begin this 
journey into the scholarly works 
surrounding Doctor Who, let's begin in 
an area we are all intimately familiar 
with: fandom. 


There may be no better place to begin 
down this path than with the research 
of Dr Paul Booth. Booth is an Associate 
Professor of Media and Cinema Studies 
for the College of Communication at 
DePaul University in Chicago, Illinois. 
He has written several books on and 
teaches classes in fandom, media and 
culture, as well as having written 
several academic papers on subjects 
including Doctor Who. In his 2013 
academic article, “Augmenting Fan / 
Academic Dialogue: New Directions in 
Fan Research,” Booth notices a critical 
meta-awareness by fans — in that fans 
are aware of fandom and fan culture. 
However, he also finds a general lack of 
awareness regarding fan understanding 
of academic fan studies. In response to 
his findings, Booth calls on the 


Since its premiere in | 
November 1963, 
the classic British 
television 
programme Doctor 
Who has been a 
cornerstone of 
popular culture for 
half a century. 
From the earliest 
‘Exterminate!’ to 
the recent ‘Allons 
-y!,’ from the 
white-haired 
grandfather to 

the wide-grinned youth, the show 

has depicted the adventures of a time-travelling, 
dual-hearted, quick-witted and multi-faced hero 
as he battles Daleks, Cybermen, Sontarans and all 
manner of nasties. And, like its main character, 
who can regenerate his body and change his 
appearance, Doctor Who fandom has developed 
and changed significantly in the 50 years since its 
inception. 


FAN 
PHENOMENA 


DOCTO 
WHO w 


worreo ey 
PAUL BOOTH 


In this engaging and insightful collection, fans and 
scholars from around the globe explore fan 
fiction, fan videos and fan knitting, as well as the 
creation of new languages. As multifaceted as the 
character himself, Doctor Who fans come in many 
forms, and this book investigates thoroughly the 
multitude of fandoms, fan works and fan 
discussions about this always-surprising and 
energetic programme. 


Featuring full-colour images of fan work and 
discussions of both classic and New Who fandom, 
this book takes the reader on a journey of 
discovery into one of the largest worldwide fan 
audiences that has ever existed. Thoughtful, 
insightful and readable, this is one of only a few — 
and certainly one of the best — guides to Doctor 
Who fan culture. It is certain to appeal to the 
show’s many ardent fans across the globe. 
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academic discipline to speak directly to fans, he also calls for new 
avenues for fans to join the discussions and academic 
explorations currently held by more esoteric journals and 
academies. It could be said we are answering the call of Dr Booth 
through this very column. 


Before looking at Booth’s other texts, it’s probably important to 
get a sense of how he defines a ‘fan’ in his 2013 paper, “The 
Changing Face of Doctor Who Fandom: New Fans, New 
Technologies, Old Practices?,” Booth and DePaul University 
alumnus, Peter Kelly, define fans simply: “audience members 
who feel an intense emotional connection to a particular media 
text” (p. 57). However, they note that any representation of fans 
can be particularly difficult to pin down. With the influence of 
new digital technologies, they reason fan practices are being 
influenced online, and the very face of fandom may be changing. 
For that reason, they decide to investigate fan culture as it is 
directly experienced by fans, and start by distributing a 
questionnaire at the Doctor Who fan convention, Chicago Tardis. 
What they found is somewhat surprising. Booth and Kelly 
suggest that fan culture has remained largely unchanged by 
digital technology. What has changed is visibility of fan 
identities, allowing for what outside observers once viewed as 
segmented and cultish behavior to become more ‘mainstream’, 
ultimately legitimizing fandom. By moving fans away from ‘cult’ 
status, this visibility can decrease feelings of shame related to 
fandom and encourage familial structures and cultural dialogue. 
Interestingly, they were also able to see a link between the 
reboot of Doctor Who in 2005 and a shift to a digital 
representation of larger fan communities. 


Digital representation of fan communities isn’t a new subject for 
Booth, who in 2009 looked at the connections of history and 
narrative, as well as the misrepresentation of media, by 
examining the fan-created Doctor Who wiki (now known as the 
TARDIS Data Core: http://tardis.wikia.com). Booth views wikis as 
areas of historical misrepresentation, where knowledge is 
equated with historical ‘truth’, and he hints at a parallel to the 
history within the fictional narrative construction of Doctor Who. 
Just like wikis, history in Doctor Who is continual editable and can 
create a historical representation that is most important to the 
now, and only accepted if events are verifiable through citation. 


In addition to wikis, fan creation within the fan community if 
further analyzed in Booth’s 2013 article, “Reifying the Fan: 
Inspector Spacetime as Fan Practice.” Using internet forums and 
discussion boards, Booth performs a textual analysis on Inspector 
Spacetime. For those unfamiliar with the /nspector Spacetime, it is 
a television program within the fictional world of the TV 
program, Community. This is relevant to Doctor Who scholarly 
work, because Inspector Spacetime is also a parody of Doctor 
Who. For Booth, this is of particular interest, since it is a situation 
where there are fans creating a parody of Doctor Who fandom, 
who have gained fans of their parody from within the original 
fandom. Through his investigation, Booth found that Inspector 
Spacetime was more than just a background show-within-a- 


Dr. Paul Booth (above) 


Ketore looking at Booths other texts 
probably important to get a sense 
detines a tan’in his ZS paper... 


show. The fanon of the program had taken over — going so far as 
to create a Kickstarter to fund a fan film and developing fan 
fiction that surpassed Community in its generation of Inspector 
Spacetime material. Further, when Community was off the air, it 
seemed Inspector Spacetime fans were even more active. 


While Booth compares the fandom and fanon of Inspector 
Spacetime to Professor X (another pastiche of the Doctor, this 
time as a character in a television program in the universe of the 
Virgin Doctor Who novels), there is are even more solid 
connections between the experiences of Inspector Spacetime and 
Doctor Who fandoms. Fanon of Doctor Who has effectively taken 
over through the fan-as-producer nature of the 2005 revival of 
the series. Just as Travis Richey (who played Inspector Spacetime 
on Community) is also a fan who participates in Inspector 
Spacetime message boards, Russell T Davies and Steven Moffat 
are both fans of Classic Who, who became the Head Writers for 
NuWho. Doctor Who fan fiction not only provided fans with audio 
dramas (through the Audio Visuals) and a variety of ongoing 
Doctor Who narratives both physically and online. The Virgin 
novels and (more recently) Big Finish audios could easily be seen 
as an extension of fan fiction — all of which became more active 
during the Wilderness Years, when Doctor Who was off the air. 
Often it is the fan-created, non-television, non-canonical (or semi 
-canonical) texts of Doctor Who which dare to express elements 
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While Booth compares the fandom and fanon of Inspector other interesting published texts on his website, at http:// 
Spacetime to Professor X (another pastiche of the Doctor, this www.mcsdepaul.com/paul-booth.html. 

time as a character in a television program =3 = 

in the universe of the Virgin Doctor 
Who novels), there is are even more 
solid connections between the 
experiences of /nspector Spacetime ™™ 
and Doctor Who fandoms. Fanon of “7am 
Doctor Who has effectively taken “9 
over through the fan-as-producer 
nature of the 2005 revival of the series. 
Just as Travis Richey (who played 
Inspector Spacetime on Community) 
is also a fan who participates in 
Inspector Spacetime message boards, 
Russell T Davies and Steven Moffat are 

both fans of Classic Who, who became the 

Head Writers for NuWho. Doctor Who fan 

fiction not only provided fans with audio 
dramas (through the Audio Visuals) and a variety 

of ongoing Doctor Who narratives both physically and 
online. The Virgin novels and (more recently) Big 
Finish audios could easily be seen as an extension 
of fan fiction — all of which became more active 
during the Wilderness Years, when Doctor Who 
was off the air. Often it is the fan-created, non- 
television, non-canonical (or semi-canonical) 
texts of Doctor Who which dare to express 
elements of the stories that the ‘official’ 
‘canonical’ stories avoid. At the same time, 
such fan creations also fill in gaps and solidify 
fan understanding of the program — just as 
Booth sees occurring in the I/nspector 
Spacetime fan creations. However, Booth also 
notes that Inspector Spacetime fanon effectively 
uses parody to criticize Doctor Who, by including 
a woman, two homosexual actors, and a black 
actor in the lead role to highlight Doctor Who's 
consistent casting of white, heterosexual males 
for its lead role. 


In future columns, we will return to the discussion of fans and 
fandom, and examine how other scholars and academics 
have approached the subject. Next time, however, we 
, will file under — media, as we celebrate Delia 
Derbyshire, electronic music and the Doctor Who 
theme through the review of some of the scholarly 
texts that delve into the musical experience 
surrounding Doctor Who. 
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While there is much more to Booth’s research 
than can be properly addressed in this 
column, he demonstrates the clear 
importance of fan communities and the need 
for ongoing research into fans and fandom. If 
you’re interested in Paul Booth’s work or the 
subject of fandom and Doctor Who, you may 
wish to check out the book Fan Phenomena: 
Doctor Who (ISBN 978-1-78320-020-7), edited 
by Paul Booth. In the book, fans and scholars 
examine the fandoms, fan works, and fan 
discussions generated by Doctor Who. 
Conveniently, Dr. Booth has also included the 
scholarly articles addressed in this edition of 
‘The Doctor Who Scholar,’ as well as a variety of 
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© industry: Enlightenment as 
& mass deception. In Dialectic 
) of enlightenment: 
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”™ Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University 
Press. 
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HABITUAL VIEWING 


GRANT BULL DECIDES TO WATCH DOCTOR WHO FROM THE BEGINNING 


A little while back | started a quest. | decided | was going to watch_ whole of the First and Second Doctors to watch and listen as well. 
Doctor Who from the beginning, in order from 1963 to the present It dawned on me that | had to go through watching the likes of 
day. | was going to listen to the audio recordings of any missing The Keys to Marinus before | could witness the coolness that is the 
serials and | was going to log the path of my journey along the Third Doctor kicking the Master’s arse. It dawned on me that this 
way. It seemed only right to me that as a fan | should be able to quest was not going to be for me. | put the notebook away. 

say | have watched the show in order. | was already imagining the 

joy of reaching the finishing line, that wonderful feeling and : Doctor Who is a show with no 
the sense of achievement. It would be ie s limitations, it can go where 
something to tell the ‘ and whenever it wants and 
grandchildren or there was me trying to put 
strangers on the rules into my watching it. | 
Internet about. So | didn’t like it. | couldn't do it. | 
bought a new wanted to be spontaneous. | 
notebook, naturally one watch the Doctor | am in 
with Daleks on the the mood for. Just the 
cover, and put the first other night, on the way 
disc in the DVD player. home from a night out, | 
This was going to be said to my long-suffering 
special... wife in my drunken slur: 
“I'm going to fall asleep 
on the sofa in front of The 
Curse of Fenric when | get 
in” and that's exactly 
what | did. No rules, no 
order, no notebook. 
Just a drunken idiot and 
his Doctor. 


Just to say | had done it all 
properly | watched the 
pilots, too, and then the 
serial that is now known as 
An Unearthly Child. For an 
opening episode of a new 
show Doctor Who's first is 
perfect, a gorgeous tale of 
intrigue. It still unnerves me 
in a wonderful way, that vf 
moment of Susan listening to # 
John Smith and the Common | 
Men in her classroom in 
particular, | love it. Then what # 
follow are three episodes of he hy 
people rolling around a cave Was | 
floor, hmm. | had decided to e 
score my viewings out of ten to \ i 
add another level of excitement. ey 
In the case of Unearthly it was a ; journey. But for me Doctor 
six overall, the cave wrestling \ q , Who is about escaping into a world that suits your 
dragging the first episode’s A) needs at the time. You want action watch Remembrance of the 
perfect ten down. One serial down, a lot to go. Daleks, amazing drama The Caves of Androzani, an acid trip The 
Mind Robber, an early night The Web Planet and so on. And now | 
Then onto the Daleks... but not before | quit my quest! As much am in the mood for a giant rat, so I’m off to watch Talons. Sans 
as | like the Daleks’ first appearance, | really didn’t want to watch notebook. 
this serial, | had a sudden urge to watch The Sea Devils and | 
realised | wouldn‘t be able to watch it for months as | had the | Grant Bull 


But don’t get me 
wrong | admire 
anyone who has 
accepted this quest 
before me _ and 
succeeded. I’m sure 
the sense of 
enlightenment is 
amazing and | 
salute you for 
making the 
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WHO . 


_ THE AUDIO 


* ARCHIVES 


BY ANDREW’SCREEN 


PHANTASMAGORIA 


“Every man should have a hobby. It helps to while away eternity.” 


The Doctor attempts to explain his love of cricket in episode 1. 


Synopsis 

London, 1702 and the Doctor and Turlough arrive in the midst of a 
series of disappearances of upper class men. The only connection is 
that they were last seen playing cards with Sir Nicholas Valentine 
at the Diabola Club. 


Turlough accidentally witnesses the strange force kidnapping 
another victim. He becomes separated from the Doctor and teams 
up with Diabola Club member Jasper Jeakes to investigate the 
disappearances. 


Meanwhile the Doctor has befriended Samuel Holywell an 
occultist who claims he has actually contacted the dead. The ~ 
Doctor suspects that there is substance to this claim, he has 
contacted something, but not exactly what Holywell believes it 


is... | 7 


Production Details 

Phantasmagoria was given the production code 6P/A and 
was recorded at The Nu Groove Studios in London over the 
weekend of Saturday 26th and Sunday 27th June 1999. 


The story was issued as a double disc CD and also on double 
audio cassette in October 1999. 


Gatiss has a particular fondness for the era the story is set in and 
has used the time period in several sketches he has written. His 
first draft script needed a lot of revision, especially to the 
dialogue which was very accurate to the seventeenth-century 
speech patterns. Script editor Gary Russell felt that this would be 
too hard for modern listeners to attune to. Gattis revised the 
dialogue extensively, though he retained some choice phrases, 
particularly for his character Jasper Jeakes. 


Gatiss has stated that the idea of a disguised highwayman was 
inspired by the film The Wicked Lady. 
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Trivia 

A Phantasmagoria was a magic lantern show invented in France 
around 1700. Figures and elements within a projection could grow 
or diminish in size, pass into others or dissolve. A second meaning 
of the word means that something is like a shifting series of 
phantoms created in a dream or the imagination. Gatiss would 
use the term again as part of Charles Dickens dialogue in the TV 
episode The Unquiet Dead — “What phantasmagoria is this?” 


The story had working titles - Chamber of Blood and Restoration. 
Nicholas Briggs wanted to call it The Architects of Pain after a line 


of dialogue in the script. 


Cast and Crew 

The Doctor — Peter Davison 

Turlough — Mark Strickson 

Henry Gaunt — Nicholas Briggs 

Quincey Flowers / Ned Cotton — David Walliams 
Edmund Carteret — Jonathan Rigby 

Jasper Jeake / Poltrot — Mark Gatiss 


Major Billy Lovemore / Librarian — Jez Fielder 
Sir Nikolas Valentine — David Ryall 

Dr Samuel Holywell — Steven Wickham 
Hannah Fry — Julia Deakin 


Writer — Mark Gatiss 

Director — Nicholas Briggs 

Producers — Jason Haigh-Ellery, Gary Russell 
Executive Producer for the BBC — Stephen Cole 
Music and Sound Design — Alistair Lock 

Cover Art Designer — James Arnott 

Theme — Delia Derbyshire 


Guest Cast 


Julia Deakin 

Playing Hannah Fry was Julia Dalkin who would later go on to 
appear in further Mark Gatiss scripts in the shape of his science 
fiction radio comedy Nebulous and his 2008 anthology horror 
series Crooked House. Dalkin is a regular face on British TV with 
appearances in episodes of Inspector Morse, Wire in the Blood, A 
Touch of Frost, Holby City and Eastenders. 


Steve Wickham 

The Fifth Doctor's final adventure Caves of Androzani would mark 
the TV debut of Steve Wickham in an uncredited blink and you'll 
miss him role as a soldier. This was quickly followed by Wickham 
donning a Gastropod costume for Colin Baker’s debut The Twin 
Dilemma. Previous to these low key appearances he had cut his 
teeth in theatre work including musicals such as Godspell, drama 
such as Shakespeare and a national tour of The Canterville Ghost 
alongside Ron Moody. He has many appearances on TV ranging 
from Eastenders, Casualty and The Bill to Red Dwarf. In 2010 he 
appeared in the Rufus Hound CBBC sci-fi comedy Hounded as the 
character Future Rufus. In 2013 he played Santa in the Christmas 
special of Mrs Brown’s Boys. 


He has worked comprehensively for Big Finish with appearances 
in several of the monthly main range as well as other Big Finish 
titles including Gallifrey as Chancellor Valyes, Judge Dredd, Iris 
Wildthyme and the Bernice Summerfield adventures. 


David Ryall (5th January 1935 — 25th December 2014) 

David Ryall was born in Shoreham-By-Sea, West Sussex and was 
educated at Shoreham and Wallington grammar schools. He 
obtained a scholarship to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art in 


1962. On graduation he went into theatre repertory work around 
Britain before joining Laurence Olivier’s National Theatre 
Company from 1965 to 1973. 


He was a familiar face on TV from the early 1970s onwards and 
appeared in countless production. Of note are roles in episodes 
of Crown Court, Blake’s 7, Armchair Thriller, The Singing Detective 
and Crooked House (alongside Julia Dalkin and with a Mark Gatiss 
script). Film roles were rarer, but his appearance in Harry Potter 
and the Deathly Hallows as Ephias Doge has assured him cult 
status. Ryall passed away on Christmas Day 2014, aged 79. His 
daughter is the actress Charlie Ryall. 


Jez Fielder 

Jez Fielder is an actor, musician and writer who was educated at 
Glasgow University. He is the song writer with the rock band 
Indigo Down who released their debut album in 2005. Fielder has 
provided voices for several other Big Finish audio dramas 
including Dust Breeding, Bloodtide and The Marian Conspiracy. 


Jonathan Rigby 
Born in 1963 Jonathan Rigby is perhaps best known as a horror 
film historian with several respected books on the topic to his 


credit - English Gothic: A Century of Horror 
Cinema (2000), Christopher Lee: The Authorised Screen 
History (2001), American Gothic: Sixty Years of Horror 


Cinema (2007) and Studies in Terror: Landmarks of Horror 
Cinema (2011). He was also series consultant on the BBC 
documentaries A History of Horror with Mark Gatiss (2010) and its 
sequel Horror Europa (2012). 


His parallel career as an actor has strong connections to Doctor 
Who with appearances in the BBV productions The Zero 
Imperative, PROBE: The Devil of Winterborne and Unnatural 
Selection as Mr Cummings. Perhaps his most famous role to date 
is playing Kenneth Horne in the West End stage show and BBC 
Four film Round the Horne... Revisited. He is to play the ghost 
hunter Harry Price in the new British film Borley Rectory (2015), 
an animated documentary based on the supposed events 
surrounding the “most haunted house in England”. 


David Walliams 

Born 20th August 1971 in London David Walliams is perhaps best 
known for his comedy partnership with Matt Lucas which has 
produced the sketch shows Little Britain, Rock Profiles and Come 
Fly with Me. He was educated at Reigate Grammar School where 
he was a peer of writer Robert Shearman. 


Walliams has also excelled in dramatic roles for theatre, TV and 
cinema alongside developing a lucrative parallel career as a 
children’s author. By the end of 2014, Walliams had sold over 4 
million books and is described as “the fastest growing children’s 
author in the UK.” His work has often been compared to Roald 
Dahl. 


His further contributions to the worlds of Doctor Who include 
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appearing alongside Mark Gatiss in a specially commissioned 
comedy sketches for Doctor Who Night and playing the mole-like 
alien Gibbis in the Matt Smith era episode The God Complex. 


Since 2012 he has been a judge on Britain’s Got Talent. He has 
also undertaken mammoth sporting challenges in the aid of 
charity with swimming both the English Channel and the Straits 
of Gibraltar alongside other tests of his sporting stamina. 


Nicholas Briggs 
Nicholas Briggs is a major driving force in the development of 
Doctor Who on audio having been involved with Audio Visuals, 
the fan produced precursors to the Big Finish audios. He was also 
a key member in the setting up of Big Finish itself and has carved 
a niche in playing Daleks and assorted monsters / aliens for both 
the relaunched Doctor Who TV series and the Big Finish range. 


He was born 29th September 1961 in 
Lyndhurst, Surrey 
and first burst 
onto the 
Doctor | Who 
scene as the 
presenter of the 
video interview 
series Myth 
Makers and as an 
actor in the spin- 
off productions 
including Wartime, 
The Stranger In 
Memory Alone, The 
Airzone Solution, 
Eye of the Beholder 
and Auton 2: 
Sentinel. He provided 
the Cybercontroller voice for 
the animated Doctor Who adventure Real Time, 
appeared in an episode of Torchwood (Children of Earth) and 
provided voices for The Sarah Jane Adventures (The Prisoner of the 
Judoon). He undertook the role of Peter Hawkins for the soth 
anniversary special An Adventure in Time and Space. He has 
extensive writing, producing and editing credits on the Big Finish 
range. Outside of the Whoniverse Briggs has appeared in the film 
Adulthood written and directed by his Doctor Who co-star Noel 
Clarke and composed the music and created sound effects for the 
BBC Radio 4 comedy sci-fi series Nebulous and acted as a 
presenter on BBC Radio 4 Extra since 2013. 


Review 

This production is a marked improvement on The Sirens of Time — 
this is a solid story steeped in traditional Doctor Who tropes after 
the rather gimmicky multi-Doctor story and both the music and 
sound design have been vastly improved. Mark Gatiss makes his 
Big Finish debut with a story that feels like a Hinchcliffe era Tom 
Baker adventure transplanted into the Peter Davison era. There 
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are elements within the story that also feel like a dress rehearsal 
for The Unquiet Dead, Gatiss' first televised yarn for the 
relaunched Doctor Who. 


The first minute or so of the first episode is masterclass in non- 
verbal scene and sound design setting as the listener is 
transported from the theme tune through the streets of 
Restoration London. The story is evidently set in the Earth’s past 
but something is wrong, there is a swirling unearthly noise that is 
attacking someone... It’s the equivalent of a modern day Doctor 
Who pre-credits teaser. 


Acting wise Phantasmagoria is something of a variable creature. 
Mark Gatiss excels in his dual roles making them sound distinct 
and individual, but David Walliams struggles 
the same touch to 
his dual role. Both 
are however 
efficient and 
confident in their 
delivery. The 
same cannot be 
said of 
Jonathan 
Rigby who 
sounds under 
rehearsed 
and halting 
in his 
delivery. 
Full marks 
for David 
Ryall who 
plays a_ fantastic 
villain, completely at odds with his 
regular screen roles and on screen character. He judges 
just the right moment to unleash the maniacal laughter and also 
stays on the subtler side of OTT. Peter Davison recreates his 
Doctor with apparent ease and breezes through the production. 
His highlight is a particular subtle vocal inflection at the start of 
episode three as he suspects there is more to the character of 
Hannah than meets the eye (or, as in this adventure, the ear). 


Mark Strickson evidently enjoys revisiting Turlough as his 
character is given more to do in this story than he ever did on 
screen, though the character does feel a little neutered, lacking 
any of his trademark acidic sarcasm. His pairing with Jasper 
Jeakes works extremely well as Gattis hoovers up some choice 
dialogue with relish. 


Multiple listenings certainly will reward, not for any plot 
complexity, but more for the nuances of the performances, 
particularly Davison. The cast evidently enjoyed themselves 
making this story and this in turn empowers the listener to join in 


the fun as well. 
Artwork this page Simon Hodges 


BRAND NEW AUDIO ADVENTURES IN TIME AND SPACE 


‘Doctor. 


THE WAR DOCTOR 
ONLY THE MONSTROUS 


STARRING JOHN HURT ano JACQUELINE PEARCE 
THREE STORY BOX SET AVAILABLE DECEMBER 2015! 


WE LOVE 


Tt Ich BBC, DOCTOR WHO (word marks, logos and devices), TARDIS, DALEKS (word marks and devices) are trade marks of the British Broadcasting Corporation and are used under licence. 
\— BEC logo © BBC 1996. Doctor Who logo © BBC 2009. Dalek image © BBC/Terry Nation. Daleks created by Terry Nation and used under licence. 


s | write these words it is more than two years since Matt old self was glued to Tom Baker’s final season, quite unaware 
Smith’s last series as the Doctor was broadcast, and not that any other actor had played the part. My shock at the 
far off two years since he gave up his life to save the town Doctor's regeneration in 


Logopolis (1981) was 
of Christmas in the 2013 festive special The Time of the barely 


lessened by catching 

Doctor. | think that’s enough water under the episodes of the inter- 

bridge to give me some season repeats 
much-needed 


package ‘The Five 
Faces of Doctor 
Who’. When Peter 
Davison’s début 
season did 
eventually hit the 
small screen in 
January 1982 my 
very young self 
was far from 
convinced. 
Indeed, it took 
Doctor number 
five the best 
part of two 
seasons to win 


perspective 

on his 
tenure = as 
the Eleventh 
Doctor. 


I've always 
needed a little 
while to adjust 
to a new actor 
in the part, but 
in the case of 
Matt Smith it 
was more than 
usual. That being 
said, | think Smith 


me over. 

is a terrific actor, Thinking 
and | enjoyed a back, it 
good many of his probably 
stories upon first wasn’t until 
viewing — especially The Five 
the creepier Doctors 
adventures in the (1983) that 
second half of Series | could 
Six. But at the start | sincerely 
couldn't quite take say that | 
him. The fact that | really 
found Series Five's liked the 
plotlines to be a mixed Fifth 
bag didn’t help matters ¥ Doctor. 
one iota. So it was that | 

watched Smith’s tenure In many ways for me Smith’s arrival echoed 
unfold with a touch more Davison’s nearly thirty years earlier. He too was following in 
distance than in the case of his two the footsteps of a Doctor to whom | had immediately taken a 
most immediate predecessors. 


liking. In fact, David Tennant became the first actor to play the 


Doctor who managed to capture my loyalty from his opening 
For me history was repeating itself. Back in 1980-81 my five year- adventure. Smith had a hard act to follow. 
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Initially, | found the contrast didn’t work, either. Here was an 
actor more than a decade younger than his predecessor, whose 
powerfully expressive features were juxtaposed against the self- 
effacing apparel of the college professor. A new style of writing, 
often labelled as ‘fairy tale’ (including by Steven Moffat himself), 
coupled with — at least for me — a more demanding story arc left 
me taking a somewhat ambivalent position come the end of 
Series Five. At the opening of Series Six | was equally uncertain, 
and it was not until the latter half of the season and stories like 
The Girl Who Waited (2011) and The God Complex (2011) that | 
began to warm to Smith's artfully eccentric portrayal. | was far 
more positive for much of Series Seven, and the arrival of Clara — 
who has quickly become one of my favourite companions — only 
added to the thaw. 


By the time Smith departed in The Time of the Doctor (2013) | was 
more or less hooked. The story’s rollercoaster of a pre-credits 
opening and the ongoing chemistry between his Doctor and 
Clara left me thoroughly impressed by his quirky, original 
interpretation of the Time Lord. 


That’s when | started reconsidering his era as the Doctor, and 
wondering why | had taken so long to join the party. 


The bow tie-wearing fairy tale conjurer, whose innocence told 
the discerning viewer that the war-weary Time Lord had, at last, 
found his way out of the guilt-ridden legacy of the Time War, was 
a magnificent variation on the many-faced maverick from 
Gallifrey. Here was a Doctor whose very arrival transformed the 
life course of a young girl, Amelia Pond, and gave rise to some of 


“The bow tie-wearing fairy tale conjure 
discerning viewer that the war-weary | 
found his way out of the guilt-ridden legac 
the lime War.” 


the most daring set-piece moments in the series’ history. 
Whether it was a face-off against a legion of adversaries from 
atop Stonehenge, smartly followed by rebooting the entire 
universe in a brain-busting finale; or a paradox-cracking finish to 
Series Six; or a glimpse of Gallifrey-returned in his final two 
adventures, this incarnation of the Doctor was a televisual 
magnet, deftly mixing the deadly serious with the whimsical, 
with a just dash of sentimentality and a hint of naiveté. 


Now, as | enjoy Peter Capaldi’s Twelfth Doctor who has, | 
confess, been a hit with me since his first appearance in Deep 
Breath (2014), | am inclined to revisit the Eleventh Doctor's 
adventures through new eyes and to remind myself that as much 
as absence makes the heart grow fonder, it can also provide time 
and opportunity for reflection, surely one of the most important 
gifts a fan can enjoy. 


And whilst the Tenth Doctor once proclaimed that he wasn’t the 
sort of man to give second chances, | happen to think every 


Doctor deserves a second chance. 
|Jez Strickley / Matt Smith Portrait: Richard Farrell 
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he general consensus of fandom has bestowed upon 

Serial E, The Keys of Marinus as it is commonly known, 

the rather unenviable status of Doctor Who's first 

clunker. Serial A is regarded as a magical and wondrous 

debut for the four time travellers, Serial B an epic that 
introduces the series’ most famous monsters, Serial C an unusual 
but taut character drama, whilst Serial D is that first gaping hole 
in the archive holdings that we would all like to see back, 
tantalised as we are by a 
soundtrack that boasts 
rich performances from a 
strong cast and by a | 
myriad of production stills 
that tell of lavish design 
work. 
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But The Keys of Marinus is 
the source of much 
derision. Of course, one |j 
of its greatest crimes is 
that it has always been 
resident in the BBC 
Archives, never allowed 
to bask in the attention of 
legions of fans who are 
desperate to see it in the 
belief that they will never 
be able to. In short, it’s 
one of those 1960s stories 
that’s always been rather 
taken for granted by fans, 
and because of its age it’s 
always at something of a 
disadvantage when being 
compared to other stories 
across the whole Doctor 
Who canon, as indeed is 
the case with many of the 
sci-fi orientated serials of 
the William Hartnell era. 


The Keys of Marinus is no 
classic by any stretch of 
the imagination but 
there’s much to enjoy 
across its six episodes. It’s 
also an interesting entry 
in that, being such an 
early story, it’s one of 
those that was crafted before the embryonic Doctor Who had 
really found its feet, before Doctor Who was properly known and 
had established its own ground rules. The Keys of Marinus dates 
from that brief window of time when the course of Doctor Who 
could still potentially veer off in any direction. 


It is the second story penned by Terry Nation, who had no doubt 


impressed the production team of Verity Lambert, David 
Whitaker and Mervyn Pinfield with his ability to deliver workable 
scripts in quick time, a positive boon given the tight schedules of 
the day. Perhaps worried about these schedules, not to mention 
the meagre budget available, Nation’s earlier contribution had 
largely concerned itself with a more tightly-knit narrative 
requiring relatively few changes in location or characters. By the 
time he penned The Keys of Marinus, Terry Nation had clearly 

found the encouragement 
| from somewhere to be 
more adventurous and to 
push the fledgling series to 
its limits. 


One can imagine a writer 
| in 1963 being given a brief 
| for this exciting new 
weekly sci-fi series, each 
| twenty-five minute 
episode ending on a 
§ cliffhanger. With Doctor 
Who not having existed 
before, it would be hard 
not to conjure up from 
such a brief an image of 
the old Flash Gordon film 
serials, | which Nation 
might well have seen in his 
childhood days. The Flash 
Gordon serials do not dwell 
on trying to achieve any 
depth to the story or 
characters, their sole aim is 
to provide good, honest 
thrills and excitement, 
constantly moving the 
heroes into new situations 
of peril. In an innocent 
time when nobody could 
have foreseen that these 
weekly television 
broadcasts were ever 
going to be viewed more 
than once, let alone be 
held up for critical 
dissection fifty years later, 
Nation can be forgiven for 
opting for a ‘Flash Gordon’ 
approach. 


And that’s exactly what The Keys of Marinus is. Film Serial style 
frolics, albeit on a smaller budget and with more modest 
resources. For the younger viewers in 1964 who had been enticed 
by Doctor Who's science fiction elements, this serial must have 
come as a real breath of fresh air after seven long weeks of 
political intrigue in thirteenth-century Asia. What it lacks in depth 
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and characterisation, The Keys of Marinus makes up for in its scope 
and variety. The six episodes encompass five ‘mini adventures’, all 
different, none of them long enough to outstay their welcome. 


Many planets have been visited by the TARDIS since Doctor Who 
began in 1963. Ignoring Earth and the Moon, which were obviously 
based on real locations as opposed to fictional ones, the majority of 
these planets display just one characteristic. Telos, Androzani Minor 
and Exxilon, for example, are barren, rocky worlds; Voga is a planet 
of gold; Zeta Minor and Deva Loka are jungle planets... 


But take Marinus. Few worlds portrayed in Doctor Who have been 
shown to consist of different climate regions and be populated by 
distinctly different cultures, yet Marinus is painted on a truly 
planetary-scaled canvas with its island of glass amid an acid sea, its 
screaming jungle, its harsh frozen wasteland, its sophisticated city of 
Millennius and the Morphoton region controlled by the brain 
creatures. 


Speaking of which, are those brain creatures indigenous to Marinus, 
or are they alien invaders? Likewise the mysterious Voord. Ignoring 
all the unofficial spin-off stories featuring them, it seems likely (given 
how long Yartek is said to have been on Marinus) that they are 
natives of the planet. Their true form we never see and we are left 
knowing little about them, but as sinister figures lurking in the 
shadows, more agile than most Who monsters and not averse to 
sticking a knife into you, they certainly exude a degree of menace 
even to this day. Also unsettling is the scene where Barbara finds 
herself at the mercy of the trapper Vasor in episode 4, given that the 
implied danger is one of rape. Jacqueline Hill wasn’t a petite woman 
yet Barbara’s sudden vulnerability in this situation is emphasised by 
the manner in which she is dwarfed by the towering bulk of actor 
Francis De Wolff. Whilst on the one hand it is surprising to find such a 
scene within Doctor Who, particularly in its earliest days, one should 
also remember that this ‘safe, children’s series’ also contained some 
shocking scenes of raw brutality in An Unearthly Child and The 
Aztecs, plus of course there is the scene with the scissors in The Edge 
of Destruction. It wasn’t always cosy. 


Mention of Francis De Wolff leads us on to highlight some of the 
cast. De Wolff was a great character actor who went on to play 
Agamemnon in The Myth Makers. Stephen Dartnell (Yartek) would 
also soon be back as John in The Sensorites, whilst Donald Pickering 
(Eyesen) and Fiona Walker (Kala) would be destined to cross the 
paths of Doctor number seven, Sylvester McCoy, many years later. 
But... George Colouris!! Colouris was a highly respected veteran 
active in both Britain and the US, with roles in acclaimed films such 
as Citizen Kane and Joan of Arc under his belt. His portrayal of 
Arbitan may be brief and unspectacular, but having his name in the 
credits of Doctor Who was a real coup. 


The Keys of Marinus is also unusual in that it is one of only two stories 
which has the Doctor completely absent for two consecutive episodes. 
The characters of lan and Barbara were easily able to carry the story, of 
course, with Altos and Sabetha as temporary companions. Having no 
Doctor around might have allowed for more exploration of these two 
characters, but the greatest disappointment of The Keys of Marinus is 
that Altos and Sabetha aren't explored in any detail and remain 
lightweight and one-dimensional. Perhaps the biggest consequence of 

the Doctor's two-week absence 


What The Fans Say 


A sometimes dull epic story on a 
tiny budget. The rare time an 
alien planet is shown with a variety 
of people and geography. 

-Dean Shewring, Canada 


A highly variable story, and 
undoubtedly a massive drop in 
quality following Marco Polo. 
Hartnell is on top form once he's 
had a holiday though! 

-Nick Mellish, UK 


One of those stories that has its 
moments but definitely suffers 
overall. 

-Bob Furnell, Canada 


The moment | saw the evil Voord, | 
dont think I’ve ever laughed so 
much and for so long. 

-Carol Jonstone, USA 


Epic in nature, epic in scope, but 
terribly let down by the limitations of 
the period it was made in. Could be 
amazing if remade today. 

-Simon Farrell, USA 


from the proceedings is the 
increased sense that lan and 
Barbara are cut off from safety. 
Then, the Doctor’s sudden return 
in episode 5 really feels like an 
event. If only we'd been treated to 
an additional episode showing the 
Doctor in action on his own 
elsewhere on Marinus, 
successfully acquiring one of the 
keys without the aid of his 
companions. 


The Keys of Marinus may be 
lightweight, but to be done justice 
it would need a few extra 
episodes so that each story 
segment could have sufficient 
depth. Just imagine it — an entire 
season where the TARDIS crew 
are forced by a benign entity to 
seek out parts of a device that can 
restore order... To aid them in 
their quest they are given a means 
to transport them to the places 
where these pieces reside, where 
the local inhabitants are in blissful 
ignorance of their significance. 
One piece is in a cold, snowy 
environment, at another point the 
Doctor has to show off his 


courtroom skills as his companion 
is kidnapped... There’s some trickery involving one of the crucial 
pieces being a fake... And then at the climax, the villain of the piece 
tries to claim the prize by passing himself off as the benign fellow who 
first set the Doctor on his quest. 


But hang on... didn’t they do all that in Season Sixteen? 


| David P. May 


BY RICHARD MICHAELS 


- 


In memory of Whotopia’s long-standing contributor Gary 
Phillips, this new column picks up from where ‘Dalek’s Advocate’ 
left off, with a serious — and sometimes not so serious — rethink of 
those characters and stories which have attracted opprobrium. 
And, as the column title suggests, even in the downright awful 
there are nuggets of goodness to be found. 


The Re-trial of a Time Lord 


Dear reader, as I’m sure you've notice by now, there are some 
new columns in this issue of Whotopia. From what | can gather, 
the editors have been seeking out fresh blood to join the fanzine- 
hardened veterans, and together give this labour of love a shot in 
the arm. | must say, I’m exceedingly pleased with all this new 
broom stuff because it’s given me the chance to flex my writing 
sinews and tell you why | think Colin Baker's second season as the 
Doctor is smashing. 


If any season deserves another look then it must be Colin Baker's 
second and final outing as the Doctor. After all, it’s one of the 
most important fourteen episodes in the whole history of the 
program. Think about it. The brouhaha over the series’ future 
kicked off after production on Season Twenty-Two had finished. 
Consequently, all the fear and trembling about whether it could 
survive the chop centered on one much-maligned adventure 
which made up Doctor Who in 1986. It was post-hiatus Season 
Twenty-Three which would show the world that Doctor Who 
could survive the slings and arrows of Messrs Powell and Grade, 
and be the ratings success story it had been for a good part of the 
1960s and pretty much all of the 1970s. 


The Sixth Doctor's last season is where the buck stops. Period. 
It's the moment where the series was weighed, measured and, 
for some at least, found wanting on the basis of any number of 
criticisms, ranging from low viewing figures to weak production 
values to poor scripts. If that wasn’t all, it also witnessed a 
production team in meltdown, utterly unable to bring about the 
sort of rejuvenation Doctor Who so badly needed, and 
culminating in the departure of script editor Eric Saward in what 
are likely the most acrimonious circumstances of anyone 
involved in the series past or present. 


But it wasn’t all doom and gloom. It’s time we forgave the wonky 
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sets and tired dialogue and gave the whole thing another look. In 
fact, I’d like to present a review of The Trial of a Time Lord which 
reveals that despite all the drawbacks and niggles there are some 
diamonds in the rough which are evidence enough of a confident 
series with stacks of potential — even during its darkest hour. 


The mighty fourteen-part The Trial of a Time Lord witnessed 
Doctor Who back from the brink after an eighteen-month break 
which had threatened to see the program cancelled outright. 
Fans were chomping at the bit to find out what producer 
John Nathan-Turner and script 
editor Eric Saward had in 
store, and the BBC's 
Sixth Floor gurus 
were equally 
keen to learn 
whether 
the 
program 
could 
regenerate 
itself and 
gather a new 
popular 
momentum. 


Anyone who's watched 
the season in isolation from 
these factors may have been left 
wondering what all the fuss is about. 
After all, it’s just another season. Not 
the best, but not all that bad either. 
The criticisms, too, are fairly 
humdrum. The usual string of 
complaints centre on the following: 
the plot is convoluted and assumes 
too much loyalty on the part of the 
casual viewer; the production 
values are inconsistent (read 
awesome opening special effect 
versus clunky courtroom set); there 
are plotlines left unresolved at the 
climax; the Master's appearance in 
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the final two episodes is a needless add-on; the opening four-part 
storyline, given the subtitle The Mysterious Planet, is plodding at 
best and makes for a weak start; the Doctor's erratic behaviour 
toward Peri in the subsequent four-part instalment Mindwarp is 
never properly explained; the Time Lord prosecutor, the 
Valeyard, switches charges and ups the ante seemingly for the 
sake of dramatic effect (again raising questions about the 
writing); and, just for good measure, the constant to-ing and fro- 
ing between courtroom and Matrix evidence is so badly managed 
at times as to wreck any kind of rhythm the story might possess. 


There are probably other criticisms, including the ongoing issue 
of stunt casting, but | think that’s more than enough negativity 
for the time being. | want to tell you why, in spite of the above 
peccadillos, this adventure works and boasts some really 
awesome ingredients. 


Let’s first look at the aesthetics. The sets, for example, do 
present mixed results, but there are some highlights that get 
ignored when bashing this adventure, such as Crozier’s 
laboratory and the Mentor’s headquarters as a whole; plus 
there’s the delicious cameo of the Mogarian’s holographic table- 
top game in Part Ten. Then there are the costumes of the 
slippery Mentors; and the towering robot Drathro who is only let 
down by its less-than-ideal ‘castle’ surroundings. The venomous 
Vervoids, too, if filmed with due care and attention (like every 
other sci-fi monster there’s ever been — including the adult alien 
in Ridley’s Scott's 1979 horror classic Alien) stand up quite well, 
and the unmasking of the Valeyard-disguised-as-Popplewick is 
really excellent stuff, even more so in the context of the 
program's budgetary limitations. 


; 


Speaking of villains, Trial hands us three of the best: Sil, the 
Valeyard and Crozier. The latter is a top-draw nasty, whose 
unscrupulous attitude is brilliantly contrasted against his refined 
speech and tea-sipping demeanor. Patrick Ryecart’s performance 
as the twisted body-swapping scientist is only equalled — if not 
bested — by the ever-fantastic Nabil Shaban in his second 
appearance as one of the truly great Doctor Who foes, Sil. As for 
the Valeyard, this walking-talking distillation of the Doctor's dark 
side is long overdue a return story. The revelation of his true 
identity in Part Thirteen begins a sequence of events which 


Season Twenty-Three would show the world that 
Doctor Who could survive the slings and arrows of 
Messrs Powell and Grade. 


shows the series at its best: pacey, well performed and well 
directed, with more than enough twists and turns to keep the 
viewer glued to his seat (it’s no wonder the viewing figures for 
the final episode were a significant improvement on the rest of 
the season, giving the lie to the claim that the audience was 
fatigued by the length of the story). 


What of the Doctor Who staple, the bug-eyed monster? The 
previous season could lay claim to some major recycling in terms 
of Cybermen, Sontarans and Daleks, but there were no new 
monsters. Trial gives us not just new adversaries in the robotic 
Drathro, the amoral Crozier, and the murderous malcontents of 
the space-liner Hyperion Ill, but also a great new species of 
monster: the Vervoids. If you look at previous seasons, you could 
point to the Tractators (Frontios, 1984), and the Terileptils (The 
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Visitation, 1982) which are both great too, or perhaps earlier still 
the fabulous Marshmen (Full Circle, 1980), but you need to go 
back to the 1970s to find the Doctor and company being routinely 
chased down corridors by a horde of bug-eyed nasties. And then 
along came the Vervoids: intelligent, humanoid plants with a 
propensity for killing animal life. It’s right out of John Wyndham’s 
The Day of the Triffids. It's electric stuff and, believe it or not, one 
of the few instances in the final decade of the original series 


Speaking of villains, Tria 
three of the best: Sil, tr 
a 


when a horde of monsters not of Skarosian or Mondasian origin 
take a bow. That’s worth a tick in any box. 


If that doesn’t float your boat, the guest casting is spot-on, too. 
Michael Jayston’s performance as the Valeyard is the standout, 
whilst Lynda Bellingham’s turn as the Inquisitor is the perfect 
contrast between Jayston’s court prosecutor and Baker's 
defending Time Lord. Plus we have the wonderful Honor 
Blackman and Joan Sims, Geoffrey Hughes and Brian Blessed, 
the aforementioned Nabil Shaban and Patrick Ryecart, not to 
mention the wonderful Tony Selby, who all do more than their 
fair share to disprove the perennial complaint that so-called stunt 
casting was part of the reason for the program's demise in the 
1980s. Poor acting is poor acting, regardless of the background of 
the actor, and there are more than enough examples of lesser 
known artists putting in a wooden performance to demonstrate 
this point. Trial is loaded with strong performances from well- 
respected guest actors, but the short-sighted amongst its critics 
prefer to focus on the reputation of the actor than his or her 
actual performance. Bonnie Langford’s debut in Part Nine as 
computer programmer Melanie Bush is a prime example. Aside 
from the odd moment in Parts Thirteen and Fourteen, Langford’s 
portrayal as the enthusiastic Mel is a wonderful sea change from 
Nicola Bryant's more cautious Perpugilliam ‘Peri’ Brown. The 
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often fraught relationship between Peri and the Sixth Doctor 
afforded an important window onto Colin Baker's incarnation, 
but another equally important viewpoint was needed to develop 
his Doctor further, and in the short time they appeared together 
in the series, the Doctor and Mel made for a rock-solid team. 


. . 2 
Dall . 


Solid acting, new monsters and villains... and the single best 
special effect in the original series: the opening shot of the Time 
Lords’ space station. The way the camera is able to pan around 
this prop is stupendous, and until the series returned in 2005 it 
was at number one in the model effects countdown. Even by 
today’s standards it’s an outstanding piece of effects work. 


Then we have one of the original series’ finest examples of on- 
location night filming in Parts Thirteen and Fourteen, courtesy of 
the wonderful camera work of director Chris Clough, who 
manages to beautifully frame the last villainous setting from the 
pen of the late great Robert Holmes. All the grim Victoriana of 
Holmes’ The Talons of Weng-Chiang (1977) resurfaces in the 
nightmare world of the Valeyard, whose unseen alter-ego, Mr J. 
J. Chambers, and bureaucratic grotesques, Messrs Popplewick 
Junior and Senior (played by the fantastic Geoffrey Hughes) must 
surely go down as some of the best character creations in Doctor 
Who. 


There are knock-out cliffhangers, too. Yes, it’s true that there are 
far too many close-ups on the Doctor's face in various states of 
anxiety (a trait of many a story if we’re being honest), but there 
are some absolute crackers. Part Nine (the Vervoids are 
unleashed!), Part Ten (part-human part-Vervoid mutant is 
revealed!) and Part Thirteen (the Doctor drowning in the 
quicksand nightmare-scape of the Valeyard!) are terrific. The rest 
aren't bad either, with Part Five’s climax worth a shout, and the 
apparent demise of Peri at the end of Part Eight surely one of the 
program’s most shockingly powerful moments. 


Of course, let’s not forget Dominic Glynn’s haunting, almost 
eerie variation on the theme music, and his incidental scoring on 
Parts One to Four, and Parts Thirteen and Fourteen. Glynn’s work 
on Doctor Who rarely gets the credit due to it, and the freshness 


he is able to instil through his style of music is another plus point 
in this adventure’s favor. 


So what is there not to like? Yes, the Doctor's behaviour toward 
Peri in Parts Six, Seven and Eight is not fully explained, but we 
can well imagine Crozier’s brain-scrambling machine is the 
culprit. The Master's reappearance is good fun if nothing else, 
and as for the complicated plot, it’s really not all that hard to 
follow, and to be fair it’s a darn sight more straightforward than 
the maze-like plotting in some of Steven Moffat's scripts, which 
are widely acclaimed by fans and critics alike. 


The claim that the storytelling is a little sluggish at times is hard 
to deny, and in particular the switching between courtroom and 
segments of evidence. But this does become smoother as the 
story unfolds, so that by the time the Doctor is sleuthing his way 
around the decks of the Hyperion III things are moving along at a 
decent rate of knots, and the final two parts witness another gear 
shift as the concluding scenes go into what might be called 
storytelling ground rush. 


With all these fine points to hand | would say that The Trial of a 
Time Lord is a very long way from being a Curate’s Egg. Instead it 
is an underrated gem of a story which richly deserves 


All the grim Victoriana of Holmes’ 
The Talons of Weng-Chiang (1977) 
resurfaces in the nightmare 

world of the Valeyard... 


reappraising. 


The call for the re-trial of this adventure is long overdue. 


The Cult Television Fanzine 


If you are a lover of Cult Television, then you'd better have a cold shower, put your best clobber on and slap 
some fragrant smelling stuff around your mush and prepare to fall in love with CSO Fanzine. 

It's packed with all your favourite cult television shows, so kiss goodbye to all of your spare time as you delve 
into the pages and discover that when you've finished reading the weekend is over, it’s Tuesday evening, you 
haven't eaten for days and your boss is ‘aving Hoops. 


www. csofanzine. blogspot.com 
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He’s the Doctor's most persistent enemy, his oldest friend and his 
closest compatriot. He’s had more faces than we'll ever see, 
devised more schemes than we shall ever know and battled the 
Doctor from the dawn of time to the end of the universe. He's 
been on our screens for over forty years, but we still know so little 
about him — or her. Just who is the Master? 


In this series of articles, I'll be exploring the Master in his various 
incarnations. The Master’s lives have been complicated by 
regenerations, resurrections, disquises and stolen bodies, andthe 
exact nature of his various lives and faces isn’t certain. For this 
reason, I'll be addressing the character as portrayed actor by 
actor, doing my best to ascertain how they 
relate to one another, but focusing on the 
character's personality, goals, and 
relationship with the Doctor. I'll be focusing 
on performed Doctor Who, rather than 
prose, except for occasional elements that 
might prove pertinent. The Master's history 
is complicated and contradictory enough 
without trying to make sense of the various 
novel lines, although they do contain some 
fascinating material. 


The Origins of the Master 


We know very little of the early life of either 
the Master or the Doctor, but some 
information has been revealed over the 
years. Our earliest peak into the Master's life 
is in 2008's The Sound of Drums, in which we | 
see the boy who would become the Master, [5 
aged only eight. Both he and the Doctor |” 
were brought before the Untempered | 
Schism as part of their induction into Time | 
Lord life. We see the young Master, played 
by one William Hughes, as he looked into 


the War Chief — played in 1969's The War Games by Edward 
Brayshaw — are in fact the same individual, in different 
regenerations. There are certainly considerable similarities 
between the two characters. Both are villainous Time Lords with 
an overarching desire for conquest. Both have a mysterious past 
with the Doctor, immediately recognising him on sight in spite of 
his own regeneration. Both ally themselves with other, powerful 
alien factions, only to be betrayed by their allies and by their own 
hubris. They even have a similar taste in facial hair. There’s 
nothing on screen to say they aren’t the same Time Lord... but 
nothing to say they are, either. Terrence Dicks, who co-created 
both characters, insists they are not the same, and his novels 


the heart of the Vortex and began his path 
into madness. All this, though, ties into the story of the Master 
far, far later in his life, and is something we'll return to later. 


The Doctor and the Master were once good friends, growing up 
on Gallifrey together. The Master played on his father’s estates 
near Mount Perdition, running with the young Doctor. The two 
young men attended the Time Lord Academy together, enjoying 
each other’s company, and some healthy rivalry, despite living 
what the Master would later call “a life of duty.” Eventually, both 
the Doctor and the Master chose their own names as they 
abandoned their home planet and ventured out into the universe. 
One went out to explore the universe, the other sought to control 
it. 

We know very little indeed of the Master’s life between his 
absconding from Gallifrey and his arrival on Earth. One question 
does beg to be asked: did we ever see the Master, in another 
form and going by another name, before his official first 
appearance? A persistent fan theory claims that the Master and 


have maintained that stance. If nothing else, the War Chief 
provided a dry run for the concept of a Time Lord villain that 
would be fine-tuned with the introduction of the Master. As for 
the truth, in-universe... well, that’s up to the individual fan. 


Regardless of his opaque history, the Master's true first 
appearance was 1971's Terror of the Autons, played by the late, 
great, Roger Delgado. 


Roger Delgado, 1971-73 


Roger Delgado was the only actor considered to play the Master 
when Terrence Dicks and Barry Letts created the character to act 
as a recurring enemy for the Doctor. A versatile actor, he was 
nonetheless best known for playing villains, his swarthy 
European looks that belied his London origins lending him a 
sophisticated, often menacing, air. In spite of his modest height 
and build, he had a powerful presence, and though he was known 
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For the Master, any method of 
coercion is an acceptable way to 
achieve his goals. 


as a charming and kind man, he had a great talent for portraying 
menace on screen. Intended as Moriarty to the Doctor's Holmes, 
the Master as envisaged was essential to this period of the series. 
Appearing in every story of the eighth season, the Master was a 
fixture of the show, as much part of the core cast as Jon Pertwee, 
Katy Manning and Nicholas Courtney. 


From the moment we first encounter him, the Master is calm, 
collected and in control. He is mannered and reserved, save for 
those moments of either great anger or great triumph, when his 
mask slips. In appearance, he is modestly stylish but exquisitely 


j turned out, be it in his Nehru-styled black suit or his more 


westernised business attire. He looks every inch the archetypal 
villainous mastermind, bringing to mind Bond villains such as Dr 
No, and the Thunderbirds’ nemesis the Hood. These are the 
Master's forebears; charismatic leaders who display a 
megalomaniacal lust for power. He also displays a dry sense of 
humour — who could forget his teasing of Jo in Frontier in Space 
(“Thank you, Miss Grant, we'll let you know”), or the delightful 
moment in The Sea Devils where he takes joy in watching The 
Clangers. 


The Master's greatest asset is his ability to hypnotise others into 
doing his will. While he is not averse to utilising technological 
aids, and Time Lords are known to exhibit some telepathic 
abilities, this power must be a learned technique, backed up by 
his formidable willpower and magnetic personality. Only very few 
individuals are seen to withstand the Master's hypnotism, 
although he is wise enough not to rely on it solely. He 
manipulates Trenchard with promises of power and glory. He is 
also not disinclined to using his striking good looks and 
domineering charm to get his way; witness his seduction of 
Queen Galleia in Atlantis. For the Master, any method of coercion 
is an acceptable way to achieve his goals. He is always perfectly 
prepared for each of his schemes, having researched his allies 
and opponents and prepared aliases. His plan to utilise the mind 
parasite as Professor Keller is months in the making, so long in 
fact that he must have been putting pieces into place even before 
his alliance with the Nestene Consciousness. Even in other 
centuries he is eminently prepared, posing as an Adjudicator for 
the Bureau of Interplanetary Affairs in Colony in Space and the 
Commissioner of Sirius Four in Frontier in Space, with full 
documentation to back him up. It’s only when his alliances with 
alien forces inevitably crumble, due either to their duplicity or his 
own self-interest, that we see him on the back foot. 


He Is every inch the archetypal 
villainous mastermind. 


At his best, the Master is the Doctor's dark reflection. Delgado’s 
Master is the perfect foil for Pertwee’s Doctor. Both are 
charming, elegant leading men who command attention and 
respect. They display similar skills, although the Master 
supposedly achieved a better degree in cosmic science than the 
Doctor, and focused more on the mechanical side of time travel 
than the theoretical. Equally adept with an épée or in hand-to- 
hand combat, the two 
Time Lords rarely come 
to blows but evidently 
enjoy themselves when 
they do. For all his 
complicated planning 
and death traps, the 
Master displays little 
real desire to finish the 
Doctor off. While he 
sets up bombs 
hypnotises victims 
commit murder, 

never succeeds in 
getting the better 
the Doctor, and_ it 
seems unlikely that he 
ever really intends to. In 
Frontier in Space, he 
claims that death at a 
distance “lacks the 
personal touch”, but 
even when the Doctor is 
dying at his feet in The 
Mind of Evil, he desperately works to revive him. As the Doctor 
admits, they were friends once, and they each confess to looking 
forward to their next encounter. 


With this in mind, the Master’s convoluted schemes make a great 
deal more sense. The overall sense we get of his plans is that 
they‘re nothing more than a huge, elaborate game. In spite of his 
controlled everyday manner, the Master has a theatrical bent. He 
is ever ready to dress up, be it in the ornate robes of a follower of 
Azal the Deemon or the uniform of a naval admiral. He is a genius 
when it comes to disguise, able to mimic another's voice with 
preternatural skill and possessing incredibly life-like masks. That 
said, on occasion these masks and costumes are quite shoddy 
and unconvincing; perhaps the Master’s hypnotic skills complete 
the illusion, blinding his opponents to the shortcomings. 


While the Master's stated goals are of universal domination, his 
true aim seems to be nothing more than to distract and impress 
the Doctor. It’s an ongoing game of one-upmanship, and 
although the Master wishes to defeat the Doctor, he just as 
frequently aims to ally with him. He offers the Doctor a half share 
of the cosmos on Uxarieus, and is genuinely willing to believe he 
has switched sides during the Axos affair. All that matters is that 
he bests, or at the very least, equals his rival. As we see in The 
Mind of Evil, his greatest fear is the Doctor himself, towering over 
him and mocking. For all his arrogance, the Master has a tragic 
inferiority complex. Perhaps this is the root of his choice of 
weapon, the shrinking device that will one day be christened the 
Tissue Compression Eliminator. The device gives the Master the 
ability to truly cut his enemies down to size. 


Delgado’s time on Doctor Who was cut short by his tragic and 
unexpected death in a road accident in 1973. His final appearance 
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in Doctor Who was the serial Frontier in Space. Had he lived 
longer, he would have starred in one more: The Final Game, 
intended to end the eleventh season in 1974. In this, it was to be 
revealed, or at least hinted, that the Doctor and the Master were 
two sides of the same being (a similar concept would arise later, 
with the introduction of the Valeyard in 1986's The Trial of a Time 
Lord). The Final Game would have ended with the Master 
sacrificing himself to save the Doctor, finally redeeming himself 
for his one-time friend. This was, however, not to be. While the 
character would return, it would be some time before anyone 
else took on the role of the Master. Roger Delgado was a tough 
act to follow, and his riveting performance remains the Master at 
his finest and most diabolical. 


| Daniel Tessier 
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"Welcome back!” 

(No, too predictable and makes it look like you personally have 
been missed, Nick.) 

“Hello!” 

(Clichéd? Clichéd.) 

"Generic Doctor Who quote from one of the stories you've just 
read!” 

(... yep, that'll do nicely.) 

With all that out of the way, then: hello! Welcome back! 

No, but seriously, it’s lovely to be back writing this column after 
its pause, and where better to start than the end of an era? 


Coming hot on the heels of Full Circle, 
the last novelisation | reviewed for this 
column, we have Logopolis, adapted 
here by Christopher H. Bidmead from 
his own scripts. Dense, atmospheric, 
complex, moody and surprising, Tom 
Baker- sorry: Logopolis— is all of those 
things and more. From the very off, 
there is a sense of things heading 
towards something huge and 
terrifying, and Bidmead’s prose only 
adds to that, dropping hints of pure 
evil and a future one cannot avoid 
throughout. He writes Adric and the 
Fourth Doctor especially well, milking 
their teacher / pupil relationship for all that it’s worth and letting 
them both take centre stage at times. Indeed, Bidmead’s take on 
Adric is one of the kindest and most interesting of all. He’s young 
and naive at times, yes, but eager to learn, willing to explore, and 
keen to be as good a student to the Doctor as he can be. 
Bidmead also writes for the Fourth Doctor well, purposely 
making most of his scenes shrouded in mystery and enigma by 
having them told from other characters’ perspectives. It only 
adds to him being a mysterious wanderer, apart from others, 
giving us obvious but nicely handled parallels with the Watcher. 


Bidmead takes the opportunity to tidy up a few plot points, make 
clearer things that the budget on-screen neglected, and chuck in 
some little extras here and there, with the newly regenerated 
Fifth Doctor even getting a few new lines to compliment the 
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famous “It’s the end...” speech. He clearly likes Tegan, too, 
making her introduction more dramatic by adding a near-crash 
with a lorry, and giving us a sense of Ends and Beginnings being 
as one: new companions in, old Time Lords out. It could, and 
arguably should, be awkward, but Bidmead just about pulls it off. 


Allin all then, this is an impressive novelisation which shows us a 
writer having fun (and if you can get hold of the audiobook 
adaptation, a writer having fun reading it, too, giving us an 
especially haunting Master!) 


The same cannot be said, sadly, of The 
Sunmakers, our next novelisation. 
Written by Terrance Dicks, adapted 
from Robert Holmes’s original scripts, 
this did very little for me. On screen, we 
got a fairly dull story extremely badly 
directed and executed by nearly 
everyone involved. In print, we have an 
improvement on execution, but still a 
fairly dull story. Once you get past the 
chuckles about it all being a tale of how 
heavy taxation can be a bad thing 
(which is something you'll either agree 
or disagree with, depending on your 
political leanings, and isn’t something 
I'm going to get into here), there isn’t really much to look at. The 
characters are mostly bland, the uprising risibly lacking in energy, 
and the very ending is not so much a whimper as something with 
aspirations towards murmuring. 


Its only real saving grace is in its dialogue, with Gatherer Hade 
being given some especially meaty lines, and good dialogue in 
Doctor Who is not something to be sniffed at. The trouble is that 
with every good line, we get a scene where Kg hides in plain sight 
before stunning some guards, or something equally uninspired to 
get us from A to B. 


Still, it's a whole league ahead quality-wise of our next 
novelisation: Time-Flight. 


Oh dear, oh dear. Where to begin? 


Actually, I'll begin with Nicholas Briggs and Keith Barnfather. The 
two of them were responsible for a rather brilliant series of 
interviews with Doctor Who cast and crew members past and 
present called Myth Makers. (You can buy the majority of them 
on DVD or as downloads nowadays.) One of their interviewees 
was Peter Grimwade. What most strongly came across was how 
he clearly fancied himself a writer first and director second, which 
for Who fans used to praising Earthshock and not quite looking 
Time-Flight in the eye was a surprise to say the least. That’s 
because Time-Flight is not a tale held in high regard at all, by fans 
and actors in the story alike. That said, I’ve never minded it too 
much myself: it makes little sense a lot of the time and has all the 
pace and direction of a slug too lacking in arms to handle a 
camera, but it’s better than some. 


But then came the novelisation. 


This is bad. Very bad. Grimwade’s prose 
is terrible: overwritten, clunky and 
awkward at the best of times, at the 
worst it is downright hideous and 
slightly painful to read. It’s also oddly 
borderline-racist at times. It’s definitely _ 
not intending to be, but when the alien 
entity at the centre of the story is 

clearly split into two voice-pieces, we 

get a tale of “White Man is good, Black 
Man is evil”, which isn’t helped when : 
trying to write “White Alien Man is —Z al 
good, Black Alien Man is evil” either. a - aif pe i 
And then of course, we have the Master jie ram A ne R/ 
dressed up as a grotesque parody of 

someone from China for no conceivable reason, spouting faux- 
Oriental dialect. 


a 


This really is the very worst of the worst. From Adric’s death 
being passed over with little more than a shrug across a couple of 
paragraphs to Angela disappearing never to be bothered with 
again midway through the book (is she still in the Master's 
TARDIS?), and from Tegan suddenly having been lost ina maze 
of TARDISes within TARDISes before (nope, that was Adric, 
Grimwade: pay attention) to the ending, with Tegan’s departure 
being even more muddled and clumsy 
than it was on screen, Grimwade has 
written a book that really does deserve 
the reputation Time-Flight usually has: 
totally and utterly rubbish. 


Next up? Meglos. Not a story that gets 
much of a look-in normally, Terrance 
Dicks is back on novelisation duties 
here, adapting his book from the 
original script by one-hit-wonders John 
Flanagan and Andrew McCulloch, and 
gives us something with a tad more 
‘umph’ than the usual he said / she said 


_ the books’ odd publication order, we 


= geta tight, complex and fun book. 
_ Castrovalva is an odd debut for 


script-to-book treatment many of these novelisations have had 
as of late. So, the human at the centre of the tale gets aname 
(George Morris) and a backstory (an assistant bank manager with 
Peter Davison’s trademark pleasant open face description), 
Romana is able to shine, and the Chronic Hysteresis now makes 
sense... well, no, that last bit’s a lie. It still makes no sense 
whatsoever, but hey, it lasts us a good few pages. We also see 
the anagram-tastic Brotadac being tweaked to Brotodac, so he’s 
no longer a Bad Actor but a Bod Actor, which is more perplexing 
but amusing all the same. Meglos as a story isn’t awful, and lines 
such as the description of the Doctor as being someone who 
‘seemed to see the threads that bind the universe together, and 
mend them when they break’ elevates it higher still, and so it is 
with this adaptation. Not the greatest ever, but better than 
average. 


Speaking of breaking binds and threads though, hands up who 
remembers the Doctor's snapping cord a few books ago? 
Because we're about to follow that up with Castrovalva. 


Yes, just as Adric has been yo-yoing 
between being alive and dead thanks to 


now have the Fifth Doctor's debut 
despite already having a few books with 
him in the driving seat. Christopher H. 
Bidmead is once again adapting his 
script here, and as with Logopolis, we 


Davison’s Doctor in many ways as he 
spends a lot of it not being himself, but 

it has some beautiful ideas once the 
Event One shenanigans have scuttled 
away, which Bidmead translates well to 
the page, despite their very visual nature. 


Here again Bidmead handles the TARDIS regulars very well in his 
prose, as well as making the Master truly nasty and dark, a whole 
world away from poor Anthony Ainley who was reportedly told 
to crank it up a notch or two whenever he actually tried to do 
sinister. Adric once again gets a lot to do and is used well in this 
book, with him being written as a genius that is used and abused 
by the Master, much to the distress of all around him. It does 
make you wonder how much better he’d have been under the 
direction of Bidmead than the direction of Saward, but that’s a 
subject for a whole other article. 


One thing that is certain though is how much better he is in 
Castrovalva than in Four to Doomsday, the following story both in 
print- and televisual-order. Terrance Dicks is back writing, 
adapting Terence Dudley’s scripts again, and giving us something 
little more than a shrug. The flair shown in Meglos is gone and at 
best, this adaptation accurately coveys what we saw on screen, 
whilst giving us enough description to make the sets and scope 
bigger in our imaginations than would ever have been the case 
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on screen. It still doesn’t answer how Tegan is fluent 
in a dead language though, nor why Adric is 
suddenly a gullible and outright sexist oik, and 
reading the ending to this so soon after The 
Sunmakers only serves to show how a crap ending 
the first time is probably going to wind up being a 
crap ending the second time around, too. 


Perhaps the most interesting thing of note is how 
the Fifth Doctor is written here. With nothing to go 
on, Dudley makes him more Pertwee-ish than we've 
seen for a while, with a dash of 1920s humour and a 
wink to the audience (though wise-cracking because 
someone's Eastern name is 
funny compared to 
people’s Western names is 
the wrong sort of 1920s for 
my liking). 


What follows though is, 
thankfully, worthy of note 
and acclaim. Earthshock is 
adapted here by lan Marter 
from Eric Saward’s scripts, 
and he clearly loves what 
he’s been given: armies 
and monsters, nasties and 
a ra battles, spaceships and 

death. Marter is like a kid in 
a candy store, milking Saward’s script for all the 
action movie spirit he can get, and portraying the 
Cybermen as dripping, oily, mechanical nightmares 
a world away from David Banks’s more chummy 
version of the Cyberleader as seen on screen: which 
only makes the cries of “Excellent!” seem all the 
stranger. (This is only amplified by listening to the 
audiobook adaptation, where Nicholas Briggs uses a 
monotone modulation, which perfectly fits the 
novelisation if not Saward’s at times overly- 
emotional lines.) They feel like a force to be 
reckoned with and whilst they've never been as 
robotic on-screen as seen here, it all works 
surprisingly well and shows Marter at his 
imaginative best. 


Once again, we see Adric written well, appropriate 
for his final appearance, and his final moments do 
not lose their impact when put down on paper. 
Indeed, Marter’s prose throughout is very good 
indeed, and he is perfectly suited to this story and 
its genre: which is nice as it would have been terribly 
sad to have ended this article with a look at Four to 
Doomsday. 


We finish this article with a giant bang instead, as 


opposed to a croak. 
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Series NINE 
rn—VieEweD 


It’s that time of year again. Doctor Who 
is back on BBC ONE, BBC America and a 
host of other networks worldwide. A 
little more than a year ago we were 
gearing up for Capaldi’s début season 
and a little more than a decade ago we 
were awaiting David Tennant’s debut in 
The Christmas Invasion (2005). Nine 
seasons later, here we are again and the 
ride has certainly been an interesting 
one so far. 


It’s been an interesting ride for a 
number of reasons. The first is that for 
the first time since the new series 
started up a decade ago, the season has 
been made up of largely two-part 
stories. The result has been a season 
that has better than any other to date 
captured the thrill of the original series. 
That is, the thrill of cliffhangers that 
leave you, the viewer, sitting on your 
edge of your seat wondering what's 
going to happen next. As a result, this 
writer would argue that the cliffhangers 
of The Magician’s Apprentice and The 
Zygon Invasion are amongst the 
strongest that the post-2005 series has 
produced to date. 


That emphasis on the cliffhangers has 
been to the benefit of the series in 
another respect. Viewers and reviewers 
of the show, especially in its last couple 
of seasons, have often complained of 
the rushed nature of many of the series’ 
episodes. In particular, Matt Smith's exit 
as the Eleventh Doctor in The Time of 
the Doctor (2013) came in for criticism 
for trying to do too much far too 
quickly. By choosing to do a season of 
stories told across multiple episodes, it 
not only restores the cliffhanger-based 
tension apparent in the best stories of 
the classic series, but it also gives the 
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new series the chance to stretch its legs storytelling-wise. The 
fact is that the two-part stories of this season have the same 
amount of approximate screen-time as a classic series four-part 
story. It's a move that has given the series a chance not to be 
rushed in telling some of the larger-scale stories that it’s done. 


The Steven Moffat penned season opener, The Magician’s 
Apprentice / The Witch’s Familiar, is a perfect example of that. 
From its cold opening right down to the closing scene of the 
second episode, it’s a story that wonderfully sums up so much of 
what makes Doctor Who the series that it is. There’s time travel 
as the adventure takes viewers on a journey across past, present 
and future. There’s some of the show’s most iconic villains on 
display in the form of the Daleks, without whom the series 
wouldn't have listed much beyond the winter of 1963-64, to their 
creator Davros and the most recent incarnation of the Master, 
‘Missy’ (played by Michelle Gomez). It also works in elements 
from across the show’s five plus decade history from the different 
iterations of the Daleks to UNIT and the Sisterhood of Karn. It 
mixes those elements into a plot that takes one of the 
reoccurring themes of the Moffat era (that the Doctor is living 
what he thinks is his last days and has a terrible secret) but finds a 
way to present it ina new and compelling way. 


Condensed into one episode, it would be a hot mess a la 2010's 
Victory of the Daleks. When given space to breathe across two 
episodes, the results are gripping to say the least. It explores 
territory both familiar and new to fans, from Davros’ background 
to one of the series’ most iconic and pivotal moments from 
Genesis of the Daleks (1975). The scenes between the Twelfth 
Doctor and Davros (Julian Bleach) present both actors with some 
of the strongest material they've been handed in those roles, 
with Bleach’s Davros having come a long way from the ranting, 
raving, single dimensional caricature that Russell T Davies wrote 
in The Stolen Earth / Journey's End (2008). It's also interesting to 
watch the scenes between Capaldi and Gomez, as well as the 
latter with Jenna Coleman's Clara, as they further develop the 
long friendship / rivalry between them. For something that on the 
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The scenes between the 
Twelfth Doctor and Davros 
(Julian Bleach) present both 
actors with some of the 
strongest material they've 


surface is a sci-fi action / adventure series, these two episodes do 
much to develop characters and relationships that stretch back 
across decades. 


The epic storytelling of the season opener gives way to a story 
that, in its own way, mixed together elements from both the 
show’s past and present. Under the Lake / Before the Flood starts 
out as a story in the vein of the “base under siege” formula used 
to great effect during the Troughton era and which became a 
staple of classic series storytelling. Entering its back half with a 
fourth wall-shattering introduction by the Twelfth Doctor, writer 
Toby Whithouse brings in a time travel element that is entirely 
expected from the current show as he kicks in the bootstrap 
paradox, a classic time-travel paradox that Moffat is usually a big 
fan of using. Yet the story also echoes to some extent Mawdryn 
Undead (1983) with its lead characters in the same place at 
different times. The result is an atmospheric and twisty two- 
parter. 


The show returns to the territory of the psuedo-historical for its 
next two episodes. The Girl Who Died and The Woman Who Lived 
isn’t a traditional New Series two-parter like the four episodes 
that proceed it. Indeed the episodes could have been shown 
weeks apart and it would not have made any difference to them. 
The thread that connects the two is Maisie Williams, better 
known to genre fans for her role in HBO’s fantasy series Game of 
Thrones, as the young Viking girl Ashildr. The Girl Who Died plays 
on many of the tropes and clichés associated with the Vikings, 
perhaps to its detriment, but works in not only science-fiction 
ingredients but also classical elements as well. It's hard for 
someone who read Beowulf not to see strong echoes of it in the 
episode’s climax with an invading force being tricked into 
attacking what seems to be a party in a hall, a serpent-like 
creature appearing in said hall and a group of Viking-like warriors 
being present. 


Yet it’s the finale of the episode that perhaps makes it stand out 
the most. Since Capaldi was announced as the Doctor, there had 


been handed in those roles... 


been ripe speculation about whether there would be an attempt 
to tie in with his earlier casting in the series back in 2008 as the 
Roman Caecilius in The Fires of Pompeii. While the idea of an 
actor who had appeared in the series previously being cast as the 
Doctor wasn’t new to long time fans (after Colin Baker appeared 
in 1983's Arc Of Infinity and David Tennant appeared in numerous 
audio dramas based on the series from Big Finish Productions), it 
still was a topic of conversation online and at conventions. A 
season and a half into Capaldi’s tenure, we finally got an answer 
in a scene that one suspects will be viewed in years to come as a 
defining moment for his Doctor. That moment of realization, 
with its combination of writing, production values and 
performance, is an impressive moment. To hear Capaldi’s Doctor 
exclaim: 


“| know where | got this face, and | know what it’s for... 
To remind me. To hold me to the mark. I’m the Doctor, 
and | save people. And if anyone happens to be listening, 
and you've got any kind of a problem with that, to hell 
with you!” 


is an impressive moment. If anyone out there had any doubt left 
that Capaldi was playing the Doctor, one would hope that this 
moment removes all doubt. This is him, as actor and Doctor, 
standing up and taking charge of the role. It’s the moment that 


A season and a half into Capald'’s tenure, we finally got 
an answer ina scene that one suspects will be viewed 
in years to come as a defining moment tor his Doctor. 


takes an episode that was perhaps a tad on the pedestrian side 
and elevates it. 


The Woman Who Lived picks up Ashildr’s story some eight 
hundred years later with the Doctor encountering the now 
immortal woman, calling herself Me, in Cromwell's England. 
While the Doctor has been carrying on his travels, Ashildr has 
been on Earth living through some of the most tumultuous years 
of English history. While the Doctor is long lived and the series 
has introduced characters who are immortal or close to it 
(Captain Jack Harkness being a prime example who, as it 
happens, gets name checked in the episode), it’s rare that the 
show explores what that must be like. Much of the episode is 
spent beautifully illustrating the line that came towards the end 
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of the previous episode: 


“Immortality isn’t living forever... Immortality is everybody else 
dying.” 


The episode does so through two things. The first is a sequence, 
including flashbacks, to the Doctor reading Ashildr’s journals to 
catch up on eight centuries worth of her life to find out about the 
heartache and loss she’s experienced. The second, and perhaps 
more vital thing, is the performance of Maisie Williams who 
despite being eighteen manages to convey the sense of loss, 
melancholy and even recklessness that one imagines would 
come if one had spent centuries alive. In a way, the science- 
fiction elements play second fiddle to the interactions between 
the Doctor and Ashildr which isn’t perhaps a bad thing given both 
Catherine Tregenna’s writing and the chemistry between Capaldi 
and Williams. The result is an interesting episode and an 
improvement over its immediate predecessor. 


The Zygon Invasion returns the season firmly to multi-episode 
territory. Picking up the Zygon-Human treaty that was first 
mentioned in 2013's The Day of The Doctor and presents the 
viewer with what looks to have been one of the most political and 
controversial stories the series has presented in recent memory. 
Within minutes of its opening, it’s clear that this first instalment 
is a parable on the ongoing Syrian refugee crisis that has become 
a hot button issue in recent weeks especially. The forty-plus year 
old Zygons, who fall into a tradition of science fiction that 
includes the 1954 novel The Body Snatchers and its more famous 
film adaptation The Invasion of the Body Snatchers (1956 and 
1978), become a perfect metaphor for a key question facing us 
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today: in a society where you can’t tell friend from foe, what do 
you do when a small radical group stands up and threatens you 
from within. 


Despite having been filmed months ago, it’s an episode that is 
almost too close for comfort at times. There’s an attack on a 
playground, the equivalent of shootings and video messages of 
executions while Kate Stewart and UNIT face the question of 
how to deal with the situation. The episode's cliffhanger, one 
that follows in the tradition of the first episode of The War Games 
(1969), became especially precedent when it was revealed that 
terrorists had brought down a Russian airliner. While only being 
the first half of a story, The Zygon Invasion nevertheless does 
what science fiction has always been capable of doing and doing 
well: holding a distorted mirror up to our world and making the 
viewer think. 


Though only part way through the season, this ninth season of 
New Who has so far shaped up rather well. It has perhaps been 
the most consistent in terms of quality since the series came back 
to our screens thanks to solid performances and strong scripts. 
With the season building up to a climax and certain details being 
promised, will that standard of quality continue to hold up? Or 
will things go off the proverbial rails? As the Doctor said both in 
Remembrance of the Daleks (1988) and The Girl Who Died: “Time 
will tell, it always does.” 


| Matthew Kresal 
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WANDERERS 


y name is John and I’m a museum curator on the planet Zebadee, which is just inside the Flavian Spiral. For some reason | 
suddenly feel inclined to make an attempt to explain, together with another little theory of mine, why | tend to think of my 
travels in the time machine Tardis with my grandfather and sister Gillian as consisting of three stages. The first, highlighted 


in my mind as the Main Period, beginning with the day Gillian and | had our initial encounter with Grandfather after coming 
across what outwardly appeared to be a battered old police telephone box ina rubbish-strewn yard on Earth, in 


England during November 1964 to be 
precise, is undoubtedly the one | recall 
, a\ with the most fondness, perhaps 
} ‘aa? re \ because the sense of wonder was at its 
‘ee strongest then. Images are etched 
. ' ) indelibly in my memory: an 
Mm underwater city; the portly figure of 
; = | Queen Anne sitting at her card table; 
47 \\ the Zarbi and Menoptera in conflict; 

\\ > the sharp-eyed Pied Piper; two 
. \ \ incredulous astronauts gaping at us 
<a | on the Moon; a horse pushing a cart 
} " \ ~ backwards along a road; Grandfather 

me : ~ : urging Gillian and I to join him in 

/\ VWs using the humped back of a giant 

i - ' » /)  lizard as a ladder... 

} Our latter adventures, by the 
time of which my sister and | were 
almost on the verge of adulthood, 

, yet still managing to convince 
ourselves that Grandfather would 
one day get us home, which he 
never did, saw us taking the 
initiative rather more and our 

: disobeying of the old man’s orders 

a ' once saved his life on the planet 

' Zerox, as he rather grudgingly 
admitted. We were seasoned time 
and space travellers by then and 
less awestruck by each new 

| experience. | still found it 

fascinating and exciting, as | think 

Gillian did to a lesser degree, but | 

think now that | nonetheless 

unconsciously regretted the loss of 
that state of being utterly 
spellbound that was evoked by 
those opening journeys. 

The middle period of that 
long, adventurous odyssey in the 
company of our astonishing 
relative was something else again. 
I've always wondered if we 
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The middle period of that long, adventurous odyssey in 
the company of our astonishing relative was something else 
again. I've always wondered if we weren't just lost in time and 
space then, but had drifted into some semi-surreal universe into 
the bargain. With hindsight, | think it began when we appeared 
to have discovered the Roman Empire alive and well and 
augmented by technology on the very civilized planet Demeter, 
where we spent some time as guests of its emperor in a city 
many times more vivid and colourful than anything Gillian and | 
had clapped eyes on during our wanderings up to that point. | 
was still a bit disappointed with it at first though, to be honest, 
but only because | had hoped we might be on Mars. 

Things began to get really whimsical following our arrival 
on the oddly-named planet Go-Ray, where a single step 
propelled you a considerable distance. When we encountered the 
unintentionally comical inhabitants, each of whom trundled 
about ona single wheel, they reminded me irresistibly of 
wheelbarrows. It wasn’t quite so amusing, though, when they 
accused us of being responsible for the loss of their power supply, 
which was derived from a mineral called Cardium, and wouldn’t 
allow us to leave until Grandfather found a way to restore it. 

Soon after we landed on the planet Mevin Three the Tardis 
fell through the disintegrating surface of the barren world. Our 
search for the craft took us to a nearby cave and before very long 
we had met and were actually conversing with extremely 
intelligent but decidedly garrulous oversized frogs who could 
have talked the hind legs off a whole herd of donkeys. We were 
pleased to see that they had found the Tardis though. You do see 
my point about the dreamlike quality of these destinations, don’t 
you? | mean — talking frogs! 

Incredibly, the very heights of fantasy were still yet to 
come. They awaited us in the jovial form of no less than Santa 
Claus himself. We met him on a suitably snowy world, dotted 
with white-powdered fir trees, that was said by Grandfather to be 
a new planet thrown out by one of the constellations. It reminded 
me of a Christmas cake. 

Christmas. A long-lost season since then for Gillian and I. 
We sometimes talk of the days before Grandfather whisked us 
off into the unknown, though to be strictly accurate | suppose it 
was | who did that by pushing the wrong button. Anyway, we did 
celebrate Christmas back then, for even our purse-lipped Aunt 
Sarah unbent quite a bit in order to participate to some extent in 
displaying goodwill to all men. To women too and even, though 
this obviously ran against her generally censorious attitude 
towards the ungrateful young, to children. So my sister and | do 
have memories of receiving a chocolate Santa Claus each, 
wrapped in vividly-coloured foil depicting his fur-trimmed, 
hooded red robe, white beard and unnaturally pink face. Of 
Christmas cards, often depicting an olde-worlde Yuletide: a horse 
-drawn coach choked with well-muffled and jovial revellers 
heading through the snow towards a little wayside inn with a 
convivial glow emanating from within and a rosy-cheeked 
landlady in a cap waiting in the doorway to welcome them to the 
merrymaking. Of the coloured lanterns on Aunt Sarah's stiff- 
branched, artificial Christmas tree — there had only been one 
green lantern, probably because the tree was green as well, and 


that had been my favourite. Of amiable Mrs Inchpen from next 
door, invited by Aunt Sarah to join us for Christmas dinner and 
smiling indulgently at everything we said or did, knitting steadily 
nearly all the time. These are the Christmas recollections of an 
old time-traveller’s grandchildren, which end with a battle ona 
surreal world against a Demon Magician on behalf of Santa 
Claus... 

Our next destination was a big zoo complex known as 
Animalia, where events were to swerve once more towards the 
disconcertingly puzzling. When we undertook to penetrate a 
particularly unsavoury and foul-smelling jungle, with a salivating 
crocodile around every bend and leathery-skinned humanoid 
inhabitants smeared in woad whose social skills had so far totally 
eluded them, it was to find and recapture the last of the Didus 
birds in the hope that it might be coaxed into fulfilling one of the 
essential points on its job description: namely, to hatch out some 
eggs and show extinction the door, as you might say. Following 
the trials and tribulations which are the seemingly the inevitable 
lot of intrepid explorers on the side of the angels, we came face to 
bill with the pesky creature and incredulously eyeballed a healthy 
example of the surely already extinct dodo, that flightless 


Things began to get really whimsical follawing our ar 
oddly-named planet bo-Ray, where a single step prop 
considerable distance. 


feathered fruit-lover once endemic to the Indian Ocean island 
of Mauritius, as | was gratified to be able to recall from a dusty 
volume | had once idly flicked through while skulking in a rarely 
visited corner of the school library, skiving from PE and keeping a 
careful watch for Miss Oldfield, the bodkin-tongued librarian with 
eyes like laser beams. 

There had been an illustration of the skeleton of a dodo, 
put together from bones found in a marshy pool on 
Mauritius. Grandfather, never happy to be outdone, contributed the 
exact year, 1681, of the dodo’s lamentable termination, adding 
disapprovingly that this had doubtless been attributable to 
humans, whose activities often incorporated a regrettable 
carelessness. An explanation as to why the brainless bird was now to 
be found with a different moniker in a space-age zoo, albeit once 
again teetering on the edge of annihilation, was not, however, 
proffered by our remarkable but selectively evasive relative, though 
for some moments | perceived an underlying disquiet in those fiercely 
intelligent eyes. Then his practical side asserted itself, temporarily 
elbowing aside his concern, and he concentrated once more upon our 
immediate priority, proceeding to unite the three of us ina ludicrous 
performance worthy of the Marx Brothers to an audience of sceptical 
-looking wild animals: we pussyfooted around that wretched bird for 
what seemed like forever, utilising a repertoire of absurd encouraging 
noises interspersed with a selection of soppy lines reminiscent of Walt 
Disney dialogue, and at very long last managed to entice the 
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the aggravating thing into a wooden cage that, unconsciously 
following the example of Valerie Singleton, we'd prepared earlier. 
Space Station Z7, hanging in the vast blackness of space 
and protected from intruders by mines with spikes, had been 
seized by a group of fanatical and thuggish rebels. Naturally, the 
Tardis just had to select it as our next landing spot, didn’t it? 
Grandfather was held prisoner by the ringleader of the thugs, a 
sadistic pig of a man with delusions of grandeur and an ego the 
size of England. He was very like, in all except appearance, a 
previous adversary of ours, Captain Anastas Thrax, who had also 
indulged in mayhem and skulduggery from a similar base with 
equally effective security. This introduced a disturbing, bizarre 
element to current events once again. We seemed to be 
participating in a different version of essentially the same 
scenario as before. Incidentally, the escape of Gillian and | during 
this alternative debacle into a narrow duct, only to be confronted 
by a deluge of water being pumped through it, caused another, 
older memory of mine to resurface of a suave James Bond facing 
the same crisis in Dr. No, a film that two schoolmates and | had 
slipped in through an unsecured side entrance of our local cinema 
to see without paying. The sight of Ursula Andress emerging from 


ther was held prisoner by the ringleader of the 
sadistic pig of a man with delusions of grandeur 
and an ego the size of England. 


the sea had caused me to experience that pleasurable stirring in 
my underpants for the first time... Anyway, sis and | survived to 
retrieve Grandfather, who then summoned a contingent of 
cavalry in the futuristic form of the space authorities and the 
baddies bit the dust, as they say. 

The landscape that stretched before us when we next 
stepped from the Tardis was parched from a desperate lack of 
rain. The drought spelt ruin for the owners of a plantation we 
came across. Grandfather was determined to help and was 
instrumental in getting the rain to fall. This did cause the 
situation to jump to the other extreme in some low-lying areas, | 
have to say, as there was heavy flooding. But you can’t have it all 
ways — or at least Gillian and | were somewhat defensively 
informed by our ancient grandparent that you couldn't. This 
assertion initially appeared to be reinforced when we returned to 
where we had left the Tardis. We stared aghast at a huge lake, 
beneath the calm waters of which Grandfather's pride and joy 
now presumably rested. At this juncture, that odd feeling of 
distorted reality came to the fore anew as | suddenly beheld the 
credulity-stretching solution to our problem: the blue police box 
stood ona tiny island — the only one in the lake. Was it simply 
luck? Perhaps, but a disconcerting fairytale-like conclusion 
nevertheless. 

One adventure later, during the course of which Gillian 
and myself had become the caged pets of some cross-looking 
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giant birds who gradually forgot all about us in a reversed ‘dogs 
are for life and not just for Christmas’ scenario, Grandfather 
abruptly announced that we had to find the ‘Canning Enabler’, a 
small device he had obtained from an extremely advanced but 
mysteriously derelict spaceship drifting in the vicinity of the 
colony planet Karos Four, in the Primevan Arc. Perhaps, he 
mused aloud, it might prove to be compatible with the systems 
of the Tardis and hopefully provide sufficient extra power to 
project us from the realm of whimsicality we seemed to have 
wandered into — a successful idea, as it turned out, though it did 
lead to a gritty confrontation with the robotic Trods and an 
ensuing struggle that made us wish we were back with the 
talking frogs. The brief search for the enabler, to go back a step, 
incorporated my discovery of something else — an item that 
intrigued me even more than all the wonders | had seen since the 
November day when Gillian accompanied me into the Tardis. 
Grandfather, having scrabbled around in a wide drawer stuffed 
with diverse bits and pieces, held aloft a small crescent-shaped 
object of a dull grey metal with four different-coloured buttons 
on it. Several wires of varying shades of blue trailed from the 
back of this odd piece of kit. He beamed delightedly at me, then 
at Gillian. 

It was then that, glancing back into the drawer, | noticed a 
small oval picture frame of finely-worked gold. | picked it up and 
stared at an old woman of arresting appearance, very dominant- 
looking, her grey hair arranged in tight curls and waves and 
swept upwards above commanding black eyes. 

"Who's this, Grandfather?" | enquired. 

He glanced from the device he held to the picture and the 
pleasure on his face was banished instantly. The frozen, mask-like 
gaze that replaced it took me totally and rather disagreeably by 
surprise. Why should he look like that? Grandfather registered my 
reaction quickly and a more agreeable but now certainly 
dissembling expression fell like a concealing curtain across his 
startled features. 

"It's just an old picture, my boy. Nothing more." He turned 
away from me as he added, "Now, then, let’s see if this works, 
shall we, h’mm?" 

| knew instinctively, beyond any shadow of a doubt, that | 
had made a significant discovery. It was part of something much 
bigger, even the outlines of which were as yet far beyond my 
perception. A secret that was the reason for the intriguing 
mystery that had always hung like an all-concealing fog over the 
lives of my sister and I. 
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